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OU may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every phase of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 
cisely. 

“LETTERS FROM EDITORS?” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 
magazines. 

All you need do is write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 
terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 


MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 
Name Address Interest 
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Send me free: C] AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 


[_] LETTERS FROM EDITORS. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or Writer’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 











How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 

















Handsomely bound in 2 / 
cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 


of expression without this reference. 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 


like manner. 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED— CLIP COUPON NOW 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 


which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 


I Ne a a at oe Care eS ine ie ia Cot ee ean 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Would You Give $5 for $100? 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a 
check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you have once learned the funda- 
mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 
present date of expiration. 






























A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 
“university diploma.” 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PLAY WRITING 


1, First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 
1. Choosing. Words. , Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
- Origin of the Photoplay. 2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to Hi 
3. Development of the Modern 3, Write About the Things You Characters, r = 


Photoplay. Know. 


First Requisite of the Writer. 17.How the Short-Story Differs 


4. 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea. 4 Themes Are Everywhere. from Other Forms of Fiction. 
6. Gathering Material forthe Story, 5. Importance of Geod Titles. 18, Stories that People Want. 
7. The Story Plot. 6. Beginning the Story. a 
8. Building the Plot. are 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
7. Writing the Story. . 
9. Titles—Their Importance. 8. Plot — Suspense — Crisis 20. What Editors Demand. 
10. The Synopsis. > line th: Snails Datla. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 


11. Making the Story Real. 


12. The Use of Suspense and Sur- 10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 
prise. 11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
13. Human Interest, Heart Interest, 42 Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
and Punch. 13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


14. Development of By-Plots. 
15 Introducing Characters by Action. 


16, Mekine the Teel Genomes. lnk kw ew MAIL COUPON TODAY .-—--——--—- 
17. Importance of the Opening Para- | 
graph. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


18, Value of a Distinct Title. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


19. How to Prepare Your Manu- | 
scripts, 
| I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send 
_ me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


pts. 
20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
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1 A Promising Field. | Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 

What News Is. | extend 

News Sources. DIGEST 

How to Handle the Story. I : : 

How to get the Story to the Paper. 

Newspaper Correspondence. I 

How to Handle “‘Copy.” I 
I 
I 
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General Instructions. 
Expressions to Avoid. 

Branches of Correspondence. 
Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Winner. 
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Want to Sell Your 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts—and we 
want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before you forward 


them to the editors. 


Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor im- 
perfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn't you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a critical 
analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, and with 
instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you how to improve 
characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interets 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 


follows: 
oy Ae eee eee $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words................-. 2.00 
ee | ee eee 3.00 
ee Oh ER ii vane cane case ewe 4.00 
WEEE BO See PRNGE ce cists wacseoune 5.00 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 


Manuscript? 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured. | am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 


Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K., 


and hope to send you some more stories 
, Warren, Pa. 








WRITER'S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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How to Write,“What to 


Write, and Where to Sell. 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils — hundreds of them —are con- 
stantly selling their work because they are taught to do so. 
One student has reported $600 sales in one week; another 
made over $1000 before completing her course; another 
recently won a $2000 prize; another has received over 
$5000 for stories and articles written in spare time; another 
sells the entire product of all his time, and there are many 
such. News of this sort comes in continuously. 





Congressman-Novelist 


Proves Worth of 
Dr Esenweinss Course 


There is no other institution doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recog- 
nize this; over one hundred members of the 
English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The 
editors recognize it, for they are constantly 
recommending our courses. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Versi- 

























ur fication, Journalism, Article Writing, Ht 
Play Writing, etc., taught by our staff j 
a of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. a 
| Berg Esenwein, famous critic and 1 | 
u teacher; Editor of The Writer's Monthly. us 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive it 
ul criticisrn; frank, honest, helpful advice; a 
; real teaching. i 
au cSE at 
1] BOOKLET, “29 Stories of Success,”” ita i 
ul William N. Vaile, now serving his fourth term as a reproducing letters from writers of prom- uM 
{ Representative in Congress from Colorado, has just had pete me Bay Sy ee nog oe .) 
u a novel published by Doubleday, Page & Company Vou incur no obligati : b a I ad 
— ‘The Mystery of the Golconda’ — which one of the wilar ise Completes To o? 
1 many favorable reviews aptly calls ‘‘a ghostly tale of formation. This % oo" 
u adventure."’ Short-stories and articles have appeared coupon is for or" 
in Collier's, Argosy-All-Story, Adventure, Sunset, Country your con- a oo? 
Gentleman, etc., and his political and economic writings venience, - 
u po ritings a o 
| and speeches have been many. In the midst of his busy VP = WD 6-26 
u aye Vaile a found time to write, and promises a C Lo 
| to become one eadi / 7 S - 
u poo eg e of the leading mystery story writers of gu Me° THE HOME 
| oo” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
u What others have done, YOU too can do —— Springfield, Mass. 
u 150 page illustrated catalog free. cr I am interested in the subjects checked: 
8 Please address — : Gy preety: + ama 
H Article Writin 
M ©THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL: , UYerse Writing a 
z lease send me, without obligation, your page 
v Established 1897 ; illustrated catalog and “‘29 Stories of Success.” 
Springfield, Mass. ; 
Name. .ccccccce PPEPTeTeTTTTTLITrrrererererr rere 
Ms We publish The Writer's Library, 14 volumes; descrip- ; 
tive booklet free. We also publish The Writer's q Address.......... eer e ce reccccesereseresesere eeecccce 
Monthly, the leading magazine for literary workers; i 
sample copy 25c, annual subscription $3.00. GQ City. ccccccccccccccccceces bee aes Ree naecas cece 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects ) 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 














. ( 
and selling. i 
THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE ( 
LESSON FEATURE The Contents | 
: : Lesson 1. The First Essential of t 
The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- wi Short Story Weritieg. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— - 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. 1 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly Lesson 3._ Write About the Things e 
. 4 a You Know. 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra neg ig: 4 eee » n 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest ; EN ace ge naan er 
id ° mae 4 atti : ee Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. v 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Peep Mesias 4 ; 
Notes, N 
Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. t] 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER Lesga &,, Besinining “Plot” and : 
7 A “Crisis.” 
The regular price of _this IDEAL COURSE IN oceans. Sicn- ta Secase See. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” — P 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together Lesson 11. Characterization. 01 
é 2 5 ae Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— : h; 
4 Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
both for $5.00. phere and Color, fz 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
Lesson 15. The Climax. Ww 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- se 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or py check) Characters. as 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
pean ge IN ag ig STORY Vere with twelve supple- Literary Form, di 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year : . 
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Vacation Profits Come Easy 


By JEAN 


The vacation bug is something to care- 
fully guard and now that it is a dominant 
thought in every mind, the writer can not 
only make it a period of change and re- 
laxation but one that will pay all the costs 
of the play hours. In addition there will 
be a reserve left over—if he knows how 
to work the pay-as-you-go holiday. 

If one likes to fish; if one likes to motor; 
if one likes to hike or to climb mountains, 
each and all of these recreational activities 
mean money in one’s pocket, and the writer 
who can’t make his vacation pay for itself 
is either mentally lazy or hasn’t yet learned 
the trick of finding stories in his everyday 
journeys. 

It doesn’t matter who has been to that 
particular séction in which you plan to play, 
or who has written about it. Until you 
have written stories, it is a virgin field as 
far as you are concerned. Because it is a 
well known fact that no two people ever 
see things the same way. 

This gives to the ‘vacationist, or to the 
“rover”, unlimited opportunities for writing 
different material. He comes with a fresh 
viewpoint; he has no prejudices; and he 
sees things from the standpoint of an out- 
sider. 

A word to the wise is said to be sufficient, 
and unless you are a writer with a name, 
it is almost impossible to sell an article on 
ordinary travel. I say this after having 
spent three years in endeavoring to place 


MOWAT 


travel articles, only to find, and to be as- 
sured, by some fifty editors that all the 
travel copy and pictures they could possibly 
use—minus the big names—is given to them 
as regularly as they wish it by the various 
steamship and railroad companies. All of 
these carriers have publicity departments 
with trained writers to “plant” as much copy 
as possible, wherever and whenever possi- 
ble, and this “service” also includes illus- 
trations, and very many times cuts are sup- 
plied. As these writers all have a very 
extensive experience and knowledge of the 
particular part of the country which they 
write about, I think you will agree that the 
average vacationist who has seen only the 
high-lights, doesn’t stand much chance to 
sell Jong articles on travel, yet he can sell 
innumerable “shorts”. 

These fillers average from 100 to 250 
words with a picture, and can be developed 
so that literally dozens can be sold of the 
many little incidents of a trip. These 
“shorts” are not the easiest things to write 
because a whole story must be told in a 
very few words. A successful placer of the 
“shorts” is usually a highly trained writer 
who has learned to tell a story in a few, well 
chosen words, when a picture accompanies 
this for illustration. America is such a 
large country and is as varied as it is im- 
mense, that each section has its own par- 
ticular manners, customs and queer little 
quirks that makes it different from other 
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sections and that gives a writer unusual 
opportunities for many small stories. 

The writer on a recent trip to California 
not only was able to pick up several long 
stories, but within ten days after returning, 
had placed ten “shorts” at three dollars 
each with one magazine. Only about one 
and a half hours time to write, caption the 
pictures, and mail was consumed. A simi- 
lar experience resulted from a trip to the 
Klondyke which cost $1,000 and on which 
$965 has been returned in the form of ac- 
cepted copy, and there are three stories 
now out awaiting editorial decision. 

There isn’t any town or community which 
doesn’t offer interesting people; which 
doesn’t do things which makes it a different 
city, and the editors to whom you sell regu- 
larly, are anxious to know about them and 
to purchase these stories. If you have a 
“merchandising sense” there isn’t a store 
in the country which hasn’t pecularities that 
are valuable to its development and might 
be so to another merchant. At least it will 
be an inspiration, or Suggest to him an idea 
from this plan about which you have writ- 
ten. By simply walking about-the streets 
with observing eyes, one can find much to 
intrigue his interest, and that means a story. 
The only thing needed is for the writer to 
have the energy to follow it up. 

Never neglect pictures. I once was rated 
as a “picture chaser” and decided that if 
any editor ever let me write I’d never look 
at a picture again. But I’ve changed my 
mind. I came back from a trip to the West 
a few days ago and had a collection of 
over two hundred pictures as a result of 
a little work. If you haven’t a camera 
or are not trained in the art of taking good 
photographs, one can usually find them all 
ready to hand, as it were. 

The boards of trade, the chambers of 
commerce or any other “civic” group which 
endeavors to “‘sell” the community will be 
glad to give you illustrations, or even to 
secure them for you, if you can prove your 
point on publication. Not just because it 
means offering you a form of hospitality, 
but for the benefit of the community, and 
because it will help them to extend their 
own propaganda. 





In all of this type of vacation copy, be 
sure of your facts; you may wish to revisit 
the spot another time, and your return will 
either be warmly welcomed for your past 
work, or you'll be—ignored. If you have 
promised to send clippings to the secretary 
of the group for inclusion in his scrap-book, 
don’t forget. Many times he will hear of 
these and find it very difficult to secure a 
copy, because as writers without names, all 
our contributions do not go to publications 
which can be picked up on any news stand 
in any village or hamlet! So remember 
your promise and keep in touch with the 
man or woman in charge of the office. It 
may mean a very good story, later. I’ve 
found it so. 

“How do you find out all these things?” 
is a query my friends are constantly ask- 
ing me? (Answer) In going to a new 
community which one has heard much 
about, and yet where one is friendless, there 
are always excellent sources of information. 
The leading newspaper editor, the librarian, 
and in the smaller communities the bank 
president will tell you of business condi- 
tions, and he always knows the interesting 
people about the country. All this, of 
course, in addition to the contact with the 
boards or chambers of commerce. When 
it comes to thrift stories the banker is the 
very last word on this. And you can always 
sell these to a syndicate which resells to 
banks, or directly to a bank magazine. 
Many of the small banks offer excellent 
stories and the average newspaper man of 
a small center has not the time to do them. 

If you are familiar with the inside work- 
ings of a newspaper, a library, department 
stores, candy shops, gift shops, one has a 
great chance for excellent material. Wo- 
men’s activities and town engineering feats 
are all worth considering. 

After all the type of successful story you 
will develop is the one on which you have a 
background. One can’t just write without 
knowledge, without knowing something 
more (and usually very much more) than 
appears just on the paper. So a broad ex- 
perience is nothing to be missed. 

Very often I travel with a friend who 
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is an editor and yet who does a great deal tion and make it profitable on the ledger, as 
of writing, and while our general work is well physically and mentally, perhaps the 
similar, yet the finished stories could always remark of Karl Edwin Harriman, editor 
be sold to the same publication, for we of the Red Book and the Blue Book, made 
never see the same things to write about. to me a few days ago as we traveled East 
Each is an inspiration to the other, and from the Pacific Coast may clinch the mat- 
while she is firmly of the belief that the ter. 
entire center of the community can be “There isn’t any writer, or artist,” said 
reached through the library, I’m equally as Mr. Harriman, “who can’t, today, take a 
certain it is through the newspaper, so we vacation and make it pay for his holiday— 
each go our own way and uncover a tre- if ke but does a little work.” I’ve proved 
mendous amount of real news. the truth of this, successfully. You try 
In conclusion, if these few words haven’t it and see. A nose for news does pay, 
convinced you that you can have a vaca- and pay well. 








On the Gentle Art of Writing 


An interview with H. C. Witwer, American Humorist 
By J. C. HENNEBERGER 


Having known Harry Witwer intimately long, up-hill job, but it is an immensely 
for a number of years, I once bluntly asked worth-while one. 
him the prime requisites of a successful “Write something that will make folks 
writer. We were aboard the Twentieth feel the better for having read it, and in- 
Century, bound for New York—he to sell stead of worrying about punctuation and 
himself to his publishers, as he constantly the size of words, see that it is full of 
does, and I on some foolish errand that most warmth and feeling, that it is interesting 
publishers are constantly making. and that it adds to one’s store of knowledge. 

“Reiteration is a powerful weapon and 
should be used to drive home certain points. 
Pointed illustrations that will stick in the 
reader’s mind are essential. A lot of my 
yarns have to do with certain characters 
who are carried through an entire series. 
Each yarn is complete in itself, but I always 
introduce the reader to the principals at the 
- ; 27 ; beginning of each story. This is somewhat 

I am constantly receiving manuscripts f oes 
7" me . ; monotonous to me and probably is to some 
from aspiring young writers with the re- of my readers who are foolish enough to 
quest to read them and I generally weep. follow up a series of my yarns, but it is 
Sometimes I find one that possesses real vitally necessary in this form of story. 
merit and I always take an interest in that “I never noticed any particular character- 
writer and encourage him to stick to writ-  jctics about successful writers. They don’t 
ing. I tell him that the road to successful seem to be born with any peculiar birth- 
authorship is paved with printed rejection marks that stamp them with the mystic 
slips, cold words that send a chill down your word ‘success.’ In fact there is nothing 
spine and make you feel discouraged and mysterious about writing at all. Writing 
hopeless. If you expect to market your is the result of systematic training, keen 
brain at the first throw, you had better keep observation and an interest in all sorts of 
away from authorship. Writing is often a people and circumstances, 


“Find something worth-while to say and 
then say it simply, not worrying much about 
form or style. Be thoroughly acquainted 
with your subject and then turn yourself 
loose. Be human.” These were some of 
the essentials Witwer observed to me as 
being necessary adjuncts to a successful 
writer. 
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“It is doubtful whether a piano mover 
could write an interesting yarn about Fifth 
Avenue society unless his work took him 
constantly among the elite. Even then I 
doubt if he could assimilate enough of the 
atmosphere to write intelligently about his 
subject. But on the gentle art of tossing 
music boxes hither and yon he should be a 
wizard, and it strikes me that there would 
be a steady demand for his output from the 
various labor journals. 

“My countenance had frequently been cut 
up in the prize ring and I learned a lot of 
box fighting by hearing the referee toll off 
the seconds over me. On several occasions 
they were sweet music to my ears but sad 
news to my opponent. This experience in 
the ring probably carries me to the smell 
of the resin when I am confronted with the 
necessity of concocting a new yarn for some 
ambitious publisher. In other words, I 
write of what I know most and taking the 
results of my experiences and observations, 
I try to make them live in the imagination 
of others.” 

“Ts a good title necessary for a story?” 
I asked him. 

“Well, my stuff has always been humor- 
ous. At least some editors think it is, and 
for this reason I try to label my yarns with 
something snappy. American humor is a 
sock in the eye. Sometimes it is well to 
puzzle your opponents. A few years back 
I had a narrow escape from drowning. 
About this time Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and Sir Oliver Lodge were raising quite 
a commotion on both sides of the water 
by their articles and lectures on Spiritu- 
alism or Life after Death. As soon as [ 
was pumped thoroughly dry, I tried the 
editor of Collier’s Weekly with “Back from 
Sir Oliver’s Lodge.” The story may have 
been rotten, but the title attracted a host of 
people who never heard of me before. 

‘Be human. Most writers fail in what- 
ever line of writing they attempt, simply 
because they are not human. Whatever 
you write about, you must expect criticism, 
favorable and unfavorable. Invite it. Most 
writers crave it. If you are human, most 
of your criticism will be favorable.” 

H. C. Witwer is one of America’s suc- 


cessful humorists. Cosmopolitan and Col- 
lier’s Weekly seem to have a corner on his 
output, but a few years back I persuaded 
him to write a college yarn which he entitled 
“The Rubyiat of a Freshman,” and was 
published in a national college journal. 1 
always felt it was the most refreshing bit 
of humor he ever wrote. Not a college 
graduate, Witwer wrote of college life as 
imagined by a plumber who was sending his 
son through a higher institution of learning. 
Of plumbers he probably knew more than 
college professors. 

Being successively a soda clerk, publicity 
agent for a circus, prize fighter, newspaper 
reporter and writer, he is intensely human 
and a most interesting story teller. A num- 
ber of his yarns have appeared on the screen 
and nearly all have been published in book 
form after appearing in magazines. A great 
number have reached several editions. He 
is responsible for several plays and if I am 
not mistaken he has written the words for 
several song successes. His “From Base- 
ball to Boches” was one of the rare bits of 
humor that grew out of the Great War. 
A large part of it was written in the 
trenches. “The Leather Pushers” and 
“Fighting Back” are a series of short stories 
dealing with boxing. They are probably 
unequaled by any writer who has attempted 
to humorize this sport. 

Some titles of Witwer’s short stories are 
“The Cup that Queer’s,” “Don’t Give Up 
the Tip,” “ Robinson’s Trousseau,” 
“Scrambled Yeggs,” “Cain and Mabel,” 
“The Merchant of Venus,” etc. 





THE EDITORS 
(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 
By D. E. Winsteap 
Now I ain’t much a hand with the editors, 
For, takin’ ’em all along, 
You never can tell till you’ve tride ’em, 
An’ then you are like to be wrong. 
There are times when you think they are 
Angels, 
There are times when you think they are 
scamps 
But the. things that you learn from the 
scrips they return 
Should save you a lot o’ good stamps. 
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The Mechanics of Humor 


By MALONE FARREL 
VIII 
FORMS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


The writer who is doing his first work 
in humor will find a very ready aid in a 
few sets of convenient molds for “pouring” 
his humor into when other forms fail. For 
sometimes the note book becomes exhausted, 
our mind is not hitting on all six, and fresh 
ideas just won’t come at our beck and call 
and altogether it looks as though we would 
not get much stuff out today. 

At such times you will find that a few 
stock forms will come as a lifesaver—such 
as the diary, the alphabet, the dictionary, 
the rule book, the catechism, the credo, the 
book of etiquette, etc. 

The manner of operation is simplicity it- 
self. Take the case of some figure who is 
front-paging in the newspapers, as General 
Smedley Butler who at the time this article 
is being written is in the midst of the “cock- 
tail trial,” involving his betrayal of his host 
who served cocktails at dinner and whose 
defense was that medicine taken while hav- 
ing dental work done was responsible for 
the appearance of having been drinking. 
The article would be headed, “Diary of a 
Dry Guest,” and would start out something 
in this fashion: 

“April 21. Was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by my old college friend Wil- 
kins. Looked at his teeth to be sure he 
hadn’t been taking onamapoetexorol, then 
let him get two highballs under his belt and 
called in the cops. 

“April 22. Came across old Jones, who 
nursed me through yellow fever down in 
Yucatan. He took me along to his club for 
lunch. A ravishing meal. Showed me the 
workings of his new roller-bearing, non- 
skid false teeth, upper and lower, reversi- 
ble, then when he tilted his flask I bashed 
him over the coiffure with the cruet and 
had him carried out and jugged. 

“April 23—” 


tna 


, aw 


The diary could be carried on as long as 
you liked. It is important to choose always 
a topic that everybody will be familiar with, 
and to pick out striking features, as the 
dental operation in the cocktail case, as a 
peg for hanging plenty of fun upon. 

It will be noted in the above specimen 
that it takes a satirical turn. Most of these 
forms lend themselves to satire, since they 
will deal usually with foibles and follies of 
the hour. But the irony should not be bitter, 
else you will be obviously special-pleading, 
and your fun and wit will be dulled by 
what will degenerate into rancor. 

Then there is the alphabet, and we turn 
to other themes much in the public mind; 
baseball for example, and we can have a 
“Primer for Rookies”: 

“A is for Apple, also known as Pill and 
Sphere. Also Attaboy and Anson. 

“B is for Bat, which is slang for War- 
club and Telephone Pole. Also Biff and 
Bingle and Bunt and Boot—” and so on. 

A “Russian Primer” by the writer a few 
vears ago, shortly after the Lenin regime 
came into power, was much copied. It con- 
tained among others these lines: 

“A is for Army, silent as in Pole. 

“B is for Budenny, who didn’t halt at the 
Bug any [an allusion to the flight of that 
general across that river]. 

“C is for Commissaire, as in Corn Beef 
and Cabbage. 

“H is for Haps (Per). 

“T is for Ivan—pronounced Ee-van. As 
Trotzky said to Lenin: ‘A fool there was, 
Ivan as you and I.’ 

“L is for Lenin; as they would say in 
Boston: ‘He is a man of deep le’nin.’ 

“N is for Noggy; e. g., ‘As a general 
thing Trotzky is very noggy as a general.’ 

“S is for Steppes, which the exiles trip 
over on their way to Siberia. 
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“T is for Tsar, who as you all know had 
a bad spell. 

“U is for Useful, which sovietism doesn’t 
seem to be very. 

“V is for Versts, which we are glad we 
are miles away from.” 

We have quoted this example because we 
wish to emphasize the importance of keep- 
ing fully posted on the news of the day, and 
of having in mind as many aspects of each 
question as possible, together with such un- 
usual phraseology as will fit itself into what- 
ever we write. 

The credo form is also productive of sa- 
tirical effects. The tripper to Europe is 
with us again, if we seek for a current- 
interest theme, and we could have a “Credo 
of the American Tourist away from 
Liome”’ : 

“T believe in everything American and 
nothing else. 

“T believe in Cal Coolidge and Al Smith. 

“T believe in Florida and California. 

“I believe in prohibition and _ corn 
mash—,” etc. 

Additional humor can be obtained by 
combining some of these forms, as making 
the credo run alphabetically through the 
things believed in, as when a “Credo for 
Divorcees” would start with “I believe in 
Alimony,” and so on. And if you wished 
to experiment further, introduce a rhyming 
scheme, and with a sufficiently deft and 
light touch you will have a form that will 
appeal to any editor. 

An effective combination of the dictionary 
form of rhyme is seen in the following by 
Harold Seton, “Dictionary for Highbrows”: 

“Jeu d’esprit” instead of “joke,” 
“Indigent” instead of “broke,” 
“Ridicule” instead of “guy,” 
“Fabricate” instead of “lie’— 
and so on through a long list of rhymes, and 
closing with the line, ‘Then we lowbrows 
cry ‘Enough!’ ” 

Then we come to the “rules” form, and 
just now we find a good theme in motor 
tourists, and under a heading like this, 
“Rules for the Motor Tourist,” one could 
have an opportunity for a good deal of fun: 

“Until you get outside your own State, 
pan the roads. 


“Over the line, tell everybody you meet 
how fine they are and ask the farmers where 
their State gets its corduroy pikes. 

“In the tourist camp corner the poor fish 
from Vermont and tell him about your 
whisk broom business the past year, until 
10 :30. 

“Then turn in and argue with the wife 
ti:] 12:30 about the mileage for the day—” 
and so on, 

Or supposing you turned the catechism 
loose on him, following a form something 
like this: “A Catechism for Returned Mo- 
tor Tourists”— 

“Ouestion: What impressed you at Get- 
tysburg? 

“Answer: The rear tire I blew. 

“Ouestion: \What happened at Bull Run? 

“Answer: Met a brother Elk from Sho- 
shone and we talked till time for supper.” 

Like all literary forms, the catechism can 
be given various twists, as can also the rules 
of etiquette, as when we could have “Rules 
of Etiquette on Meeting Certain People”: 

“On meeting Peggy Joyce: If at a loss 
for conversational topics, ask her how she 
enjoyed the honeymoon. That’s safe: she’s 
always just had one.” 

The above forms can be carried on to any 
length, so long as you can keep each item 
and always for 





snappy and full of interest 
the end, keep a quip that will send the 
reader away with a good, rousing laugh. 
Other forms will come to you, and inas- 
much as the papers are always replete with 
accounts of human folly, you will never run 
out of material. 


GLADIOLUS NAMED AFTER 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Many memorials have been dedicated to 
Gene Stratton-Porter, whose stories of the 
Limberlost Swamp have made this corner 
of Indiana the most famous forest in Amer- 
ica. One of the most beautiful of these is 
a new gladiolus grown by Mr. Kunderd of 
Goshen, Indiana. The bloom is a delicate 
pink, and of unusually graceful shape— 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 
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Syndicating the Manuscript 


By REGINALD SPELL 


Syndicating, in brief, is the preparation 
and sale of the same material to several 
publications. 

Throughout the country there are syndi- 
cates dealing in practically every kind of 
material, whether it be fiction, news, edi- 
torials, informative articles, special fea- 
tures, or humor; but these, for the most 
part, have their own staff of writers and 
consequently offer a limited market for the 
unknown author. The field, however, is 
not overcrowded, and we shall here con- 
sider how the average free lance may com- 
pete with them. 

There is always a demand for really good 
material, regardless of its subject matter. 
The trouble lies in finding the right market. 
To take care of this the syndicate writer 
should make a general survey of the various 
fields, then a systematic study of each group 
of periodicals catering to a particular class 
of readers. The general survey will show 
as the most frequent users of syndicate ma- 
terial the following publications: 


Newspapers 

Trade Journals 

House Organs 
Mailorder Publications 
Farm Journals 


Now each of these should be subjected 
to a detailed classification and the editorial 
requirements of each group thoroughly ana- 
lyzed. Take the trade journals—there are 
at least one, and in some instances more 
than a dozen, periodicals for every field of 
industry. They include advertising, baking, 
clothing, drugs, electrical supplies, furniture, 
grocery, hardware, insurance, jewelry, 
leather, merchandise—and on through the 
alphabet. A meritorious article on any 
phase of these industries, whether it be with 
regard to production, operation, or manage- 
ment, provided it is sufficiently general to 
apply to more than one particular field, 
should find a ready acceptance by a num- 
ber of magazines. 


Common sense will tell us, however, that 
an article on how to grow sweet potatoes, 
however general it may be, will not prove of 
interest to the editor of a laundry journal 
or the house organ of a meat packing con- 
cern; yet if such article brings out facts 
not commonly known and of real benefit to 
the average farmer, there are scores of farm 
journals which will pay good money for the 
privilege of printing it. 

On the other hand, a good informative 
article on winning the confidence of a pros- 
pective customer, or closing a difficult sale, 
while it would find no place in a farm jour- 
nal, would be welcomed by four out of five 
house organs, or perhaps three out of five 
trade journals, for the reason that the sub- 
ject of salesmanship is of vital interest to 
the class of people which reads these pub- 
lications. 

The same is true with reference to a 
special feature article. Perhaps a trade 
journal would not consider it, but it is grist 
for the mill so far as the newspapers are 
concerned, especially those with a weekly 
magazine supplement or special section ; and 
though the big papers would not prove good 
markets for the material due to their affilia- 
tion with large syndicates, there are hun- 
dreds of smaller papers which do not sub- 
scribe to such service and are ever eager to 
secure timely material of this nature. 

As the average rate of payment for syn- 
dicate material is rather low in comparison 
with other literary material, care should 
be taken that it has a wide appeal; that is, 
that it will be suited to more than one maga- 
zine. The rate of payment usually runs 
around a quarter of a cent a word, which 
means that in the neighborhood of four 
sales must be made before the writer re- 
alizes as much as the average non-syndicate 
writer. Every sale above this number, how- 
ever, represents dividends on the extra work 
he has done in the preparation of his ma- 
terial. 
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The writer who is mechanically inclined 
or technically trained should never be at a 
loss for suggestive ideas from which to pro- 
duce marketable material. He has only to 
classify the publications to which he wishes 
to cater, then turn out material which will 
meet the demands of the largest number 
of them. Naturally his field will be the 
trade or scientific publications. 

And the writer with a nose for news 
coupled with a craving for the unusual or 
extraordinary will find his calling in the 
special feature field. Here he will be able 
to give full rein to his imaginations, indulge 
in all sorts of speculations, or expound his 
philosophy to his heart’s content. His great- 
est market will be the Sunday magazines 
and a few publications that run such mate- 
rial as a sort of relief to their more serious 
matter. 

The writer who is a close observer and 
adept at getting at the bottom of things will 
find his field in supplying material to pub- 
lications which use articles of an informa- 
tive character not ‘strictly technical. Such 
material would be that which appeals to the 
average business man interested in know- 
ing why sunlight kills certain bacteria, for 
instance, or what it is about a play that 
entertains us, or who distilled the first liquor 
and why. Such articles as these we gen- 
erally find in the Sunday supplements and 
magazine sections of newspapers, or publi- 
cations not catering strictly to one particu- 
lar class. 

In preparing the manuscript the writer 
may make his own copies where the list of 
markets is small, but where his field is a 
large one he should arrange, if possible, to 
have some printer supply the required num- 
ber of proofs. This will necessarily entail 
an extra expense, but the returns in the 
long run will justify it, for the printed 
manuscript makes a better impression on 
prospective purchasers, saves many tiresome 
hours over a typewriter, and insures more 
acceptances and consequently larger returns. 

For anything except possibly the special 
feature article all syndicate material should 

be short and pithy. The syndicate writer 
makes his money not on the return from 
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one manuscript but from many; and inas- 
much as more than one publication is offered 
the same material its value is necessarily 
decreased, the price must be low, and a large 
number of sales are required to bring the 
net yield up to what the same manuscript 
would bring if sold to only one publication. 
Besides, no publication cares to run syn- 
dicate matter as feature material because it 
knows that others also have the use of it. 

The manuscript itself should be prepared, 
so far as appearance is concerned, in the 
same way as Other material; that is, the 
title should be just above the center of the 
page, the author’s name immediately be- 
neath, and the article written about twenty- 
five lines to the page with a good inch to 
an inch-and-a-half margin on either side, 
top and bottom. 

In order to afford protection both to the 
writer and those publications using his 
work, each article or series of articles should 
be copyrighted before the date they are to 
be published. To secure copyright all one 
has to do is print on the title page of each 
manuscript the usual notice “Copyright, 
192— (year of publication), by A. B. (name 
of person securing copyright)”, send to the 
Copyright Office at Washington two com- 
plete copies of the material with an appli- 
cation for registration properly filled out, 
and a postoffice money order or a bank draft 
for one dollar. The application form may 
be secured from the Register of Copyrights 
in advance by specifying the kind of mate- 
rial to be copyrighted, but it should not be 
returned until the material has been pre- 
pared and put in printed form. Putting 
the material in printed form, under the 
Copyright Law, is termed publication, and 
publication is a condition precedent to copy- 
right. 

Either on the first page of the manu- 
script in the upper left hand corner, or in 
a letter accompanying it, the author should 
clearly indicate the fact that the material is 
being syndicated. If it is a newspaper to 
which he is sending it, he should also state 
that the material is being offered to only 
one paper in that city; if it is an article in- 
tended for the trade field, he should state 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Humor on the “Cobb” 


By HENRY FISHER 


Being an office boy in the New York 
World Building did not possess many ad- 
vantages other than becoming acquainted 
with famous personages such as Martin 
Green, Roy L. McCardell, Don Seitz, Mr. 
Pulitzer, Irvin S. Cobb and many other 
notables of the age. That was twenty years 
ago. 

Deep down in my heart, from those very 
days, I had a craving to be a Cobb or some- 
body in the literary field. I had envied Cobb 
and his numerous humorous creations—his 
screamingly funny anecdotes and his hil- 
arious epigrams. One of his epigrams still 
remains uppermost in my mind: “When a 
man used to reach back under his coat- 
tail it was called a threat. Now it’s called 
a treat.” 

Since those days we have had many imi- 
tators of the famous Southern gentlemen, 
but few, if any, have arrived at his style 
of descriptive punch and pep. It has been 
said that one-third of the readers of Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine turn to the Cobb story 
first. 

Colored dialect in humor is what whipped 
cream is to shortcake. Whenever you have 
a joke that sounds funny, you may trans- 
pose it into a more hilarious setting by an- 
nexing the colored dialect. I dare say that 
Cobb’s stories would not be half as funny 
were they told in other than a colored folk 
background. 

For example, let us take the following 
joke: 

West—How’s your job at the circus? 


North—Easy. All I have to do is stick my 
head in the lion’s mouth twice a day’ that’s all. 
But doesn’t the same sound funnier when 

cloaked in colored dialect? Let us see: 

Mrs. Jefferson Lincoln Jones—Dinah, is 
dat lazy son o’ your’s workin’ now? 

Mrs. Washington Lee—Yas, mah 
workin’ now. 

Mrs. Jones—What’s he doin’? 

Mrs. Lee—Makes good money, he does. All 
he has to do is go twice a day to de circus 
an’ stick his haid in de lion’s mouf—de res’ 
o’ de time he has to hisself, 

To my mind, the best formula for ob- 


taining true negro dialect is to come in con- 


son’s 


tact and listen to the manner in which col- 
ored folks converse. There are no set rules. 
Here are some samples which I jotted down 
in leisure moments: “I” is pronounced 
“Ah”; “the” becomes “de” ; “they” is “dey” ; 
“Tt am”—“Ah is’; “I can’t explain”’—“Ah 
kaint ’splain”. 

Our friend, Booth Tarkington, relates a 
good one about an old colored man who once 
appeared as a witness before a committee. 
In the course of examination these questions 
were put to him: 

“What is your name?” 

“Calhoun Clay, suh.” 

“Can you write your name?” 

“No, suh, Ah nebber writes mah name; 

Ah always dictates it, suh.” 

Now, the above may not have sounded 
so funny had a member of the Caucasian 
race answered the questions. But when a 
colored man exercises a self-appointed ad- 
ministrative power, it is sure to become a 
rib-tickler, as you may well note. 

One Sunday evening, several years ago, 
the writer visited the New York Winter 
Garden. Legitimate productions being 
barred in the metropolitan city on the Sab- 
bath, Al Jolson was compelled to appear 
in white-face instead of his customary 
burnt-cork makeup. Strange as it may 
seem, I hardly recognized the mirth-provok- 
ing mammy warbler. 

Jolson, without a doubt, is the Irvin S. 
Cobb of the stage folk. I can almost pic- 
ture Al nodding to Irvin with: “You write 
and I’ll put ’em over.” 

One of Jolson’s favorite nonsensicalities 
concerns a darky who, during the world 
war, was beating it for the rear as fast as 
his legs would carry him, when he was 
stopped by a white officer. 

Ah got to be on 


“Don’t delay me, suh. 
mah way.” 

“Boy,” flashed the officer, “don’t you see 
who I am? I am a general.” 

“Go on, white man, you ain’t no general.” 

“T certainly am!” said the officer, angrily. 

“Lawdy!” exclaimed the colored soldier, 
taking a second look. “You sure am! Ah 
musta been travelin’ some, ‘cause Ah didn’t 
think Ah’d got this far back yet!” 
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Another side-splitter delivered over the 
footlights by this gloom-dispeller concerns 
a negro soldier who was having his men- 
tality tested by a psychiatric who asked: 

“Do you ever hear voices without being 

able to tell who is speaking or where the 

sound comes from?” 

“Yassuh,” answered the darkey 

“And when does this occur?” 

“When Ah’s talkin’ over de telephone.” 

It is no secret that the negro possesses a 
remarkable and natural sense of humor. 
To study him and extol his superior laugh- 
able qualities is half the battle for the writer. 
Negro dialect on the printed page means 
the same as burnt cork to the blackface 
comedian on the stage, with but one excep- 
tion. This exception is Walter C. Kelly 
who is billed in big-time vaudeville as “The 
Virginia Judge.” And I may state, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that 
Mr. Kelly alone is gifted with that won- 
derful power of imitating the negro and his 
funny Southern dialect without resorting to 
a makeup. All one has to do is to close 
one’s eyes while “The Judge” is relating 
his anecdotes and he will picture the darky 
seated in the witness chair of a Virginia 
courtroom. 

One of Walter C. Kelly’s favorite jokes 
is about an intoxicated negro who was asked 
by the judge: 


“How did you get here?” ; 
“Ah guess Ah done slid down a rainbow, 


jedge.” : 
“Six months to take the splinters out! Next 


case!” 

Always remember, that your jokes, if not 
up to scratch, will sound a thousand times 
funnier if placed in negro dialect ; and there 
is not a humorous publication that would 
not find space for a good colored joke. 

Brace up and say to yourself, “If Cobb 
can put ’em over, why can’t I?” 





YOUR FICTION 
3y CHESTER W. CoLBuRN 
You and I as young writers will find the 
greatest success if we specialize in a certain 
field, and write fiction which we can label 
our own, your fiction, and my fiction. The 
most successful products on the market to- 
day are those of standard trademarks, and 
guaranteed ingredients. The most success- 


ful writers of today—excepting a few very 
successful in several fields like George 
Allan England and H. Bedford Jones—are 
those who specialize in their own type of 
material and story. If we pick up one of 
Rafael Sabatini’s books we know just what 
type of story we are about to read. Saba- 
tini has established his field firmly and fol- 
lows it. The reading public looks forward 
to his next book, feeling sure of what type 
it will be. Zane Grey has chosen his type 
of western story and follows it faithfully, 
so that his name stands for just that type 
in Western fiction. B. M. Bower writes an- 
other type of Western fiction which is dif- 
ferent from Zane Grey’s in more than style. 
George Marsh has made a field for him- 
self in his Canadian stories. James Oliver 
Curwood has made one type of northern 
story which belongs to him alone. Joseph 
Lincoln specializes in his Cape Cod stories. 
Edgar Rice Burroughs is a striking example 
of what specializing in one field will do. 
The names of these authors have become 
trademarks in certain types of fiction. 


These and countless others show what is 
done by the author who follows the type 
which he is best fitted to write. And as 
beginning writers we should commence to 
seek for that special field which fits us. And 
of necessity that field must be one with which 
we are familiar. Only first-hand knowledge 
can make our fiction great. If we wish to 
write of a field with which we are not very 
familiar, it remains for us to make our- 
selves familiar with that field, to go there, 
live there, and observe. The imagination 
is our greatest aid in writing in any field, 
but we must remember that it is not all. 
We must have knowledge back of our im- 
agination. Perhaps we must try several 


‘fields before we find the one best suited for 


us, but when we find it we ought to stick 
to it. Perhaps you are one of those who 
will succeed best if you don’t confine your- 
self to one field. If that is so it is best you 
should find it out early. 

But make your name a trademark for a 
certain type of story which the average 
reader enjoys and all you'll have to do then 
is write. Let’s decide about our trade- 
marks. 































Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


X 


CHILDREN’S STORIES—ACTION 


In our article last month we found that 
the plot for the children’s story may best 
be described as a circle, instead of the tri- 
angle of the adult love story, or the straight 
line,.as in the case of the “sketch” or 
“episode.” That is, the story in starting 
out leads the child to expect a certain kind 
of ending, though not necessarily the precise 
ending, postulated in the conditions laid 
down in the opening of the story. 

And sure enough, the action goes around 
the circle, forming a loop upon which are 
strung a perfect wreath of delightful in- 
cidents and situations, which are themselves, 
the author knows in his heart, really the end 
of the story. And when it comes time to 
stop, the last situation is tied up with the 
beginning of the story, and this is all. 

To illustrate, we cited last month the story 
of the search for the spoon with which the 
dish ran away. The little spoon’s sister set 
out upon the search, and after a series of 
unique adventures, did find her. The child 
knew at the start that little Mary Spoon 
would be found, though not how or where. 
And she was, and was brought home, the 
“loop” completed. But the loop was merely 
a mechanical means provided by the writer 
for stringing upon it a series of incidents 
of the kind that can always be depended 
upon to interest the child; and if the loop 
had been three times as large as it was, 
requiring nine instead of three thousand 
words, it would have involved merely the 
adding of more incidents to fill out the re- 
quired “wordage.” 

We re-emphasize this point for two rea- 
sons. In the first place because it stresses 
the simplicity of the child’s story struc- 
ture. For the very small child does not 
-desire (or would not, if it were conscious 
of structure) complication of plot. It wants 
a story—the kind of story that starts some- 
where with the point implicit that it will end 


in something of the manner suggested in the 
beginning—that is, the child knew that Mary 
Spoon would be found. And that is all that 
it cares to know, and will follow the story 
with eyes wide open, provided fascinating 
entertainment is supplied en route. 

And in the second place we have em- 
phasized the loop or circle structure of the 
story because it leads up to the subject of 
this article—action. No quality is so es- 
sential in a child’s story as action—not of 
the custard-pie heaving variety, but constant 
movement that involves unexpected situa- 
tions and whimsical ideas. Search the en- 
tire field of the children’s classics, and you 
will fail to find a story or a jingle that is 
static—always something is being done or 
is in preparation of being done. The child 
is a philosopher, but it builds its philosophy 
from action rather than from meditation 
and abstractions—which shows perhaps why 
the child’s wisdom is so vastly truer in 
terms of human experience than the adult’s. 
And for this reason literature for the small 
child will never flounder about in a welter 
of realism and absurd sensationalism, as 
adult literature is doing today. 

A word of caution is necessary here, how- 
ever. Action must never become hurried 
or sketchy. If you have but a paragraph 
in which to detail a bit of action that ought 
to be given pages, paint in each detail so 
surely, choosing each detail with so great 
an attention to its contributing the utmost in 
effect, that the child can pass on through a 
dozen of such brief incidents without feel- 
ing that anything has been left out, or that 
he has been hurried. 

Sketchiness is perhaps the chief fault of 
the beginning writer in this field; in his de- 
sire to secure action he himself becomes a 
prey to hurry, and so becomes incoherent. 
If it is a fairy story he gives the name of 
the fairy and tells how it changed the mouse 
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into an elephant, which drank up all the 
water in the brook so that the children could 
get across. With the fairy losing its wand, 
it could not be changed back again, and 
therefore the children had an elephant on 
their hands. The author has not taken time 
to anticipate the many questions the child 
will ask himself—about how the fairy 
looked, and what it said, and these and 
similar questions about the mouse and the 
brook and the elephant, and even how the 
fairy lost its wand. All of these things 
must be got into the picture, and the story 
told with such skill that, with the obvious 
questions answered, the child will feel that 
there isn’t anything more to know about 
the characters and the action. In other 
words, the skill of the writer will be meas- 
ured by his knowledge of the things he must 
tell, and then in so interesting the child mind 
that it forgets to ask questions that other- 
wise would be left open, an invitation to 
ask all manner of questions which, because 
they are not answered, causes the interest 
to wander—though it has already had the 
same effect on the editor so that it prob- 
ably has not reached the publication stage! 

The writer will seldom have difficulty 
in keeping action in his story so long as he 
deals with animals and people; but it is the 
inanimate things, like flowers, that cause 
trouble. The secret here is to introduce in- 
animate objects in terms of things that fill 
the child’s mind at once with the feeling 
of action. A cloud, even, suggests actions 
to a degree, because it is usually floating 
across the sky. But—and here we have an 
important point—a cloud floating in the 
sky, like a leaf floating down the stream, 
presents a passive picture; it is being blown ; 
in other words, it is being moved instead of 
moving itself. Make of the cloud, how- 
ever, a cloud ship, with some Peter Rab- 
bit at the helm, and headed for some whim- 
sical port, and the picture is crowded with 
action. 

The writer had a story, indeed, which 
presented a little old woman in Four 
O’Clock Bay who had worked up quite a 
business catching cloud animals which either 
the winds or utter weariness brought to 
the ground. Cloud elephants and crocodiles 








and turtles—usually in a sad condition, with 
a leg gone, or an ear. Fricasee was deft, 
however, in the art of patching them up 
like new—for the alligator whose ear had 
somehow disappeared she used an extra ear 
from some elephant that had never come 
to claim it. 

These renovated animals Fricasee sold 
to Popo, the little circus man—and the story 
had to do with the famous race which Popo 
staged in his circus tent between Jub the 
alligator, and Panko the pig, and Ting the 
turtle, and the rest of them, all much be- 
patched and worked over by the little old 
woman. All except the turtle and the alli- 
gator were out of it early in the race, be- 
cause of various mistakes made by Frica- 
see—Panko, for example, because she had 
put its hind feet on backwards. Jub took 
it leisurely at first, seeing that it had only 
Ting to deal with, and turtles are notori- 
ously so slow. But it saw Ting gaining 
on it, and blocked the way, which was easy 
to do, because Fricasee had got its long jaws 
on sideways, and all it had to do was open 
wide its mouth and laugh as hard as ever 
it could. But what it did not notice was 
that Fricasee had put bunnies’ feet on the 
turtle’s left side, and though it was rather 
awkward, yet it came hopping down the 
stretch and hopped over Jub’s jaws and won 
the race. The sight presented by Ting, 
though, was so funny that Jub laughed 
harder than ever and was willing to lose 
the race. 

This difference in the effects achieved by 
action as against passive movement is shown 
in stories sometimes written about flowers. 
A story of the dog-wood blossoms retains 
a certain static quality unless we have the 
blossoms steal away at night and send the 
pussywillows scampering up some tree, just 
as a rose nodding in the breeze is never in 
real action until released from its passive 
state involved in being part of the rose- 
bush; but let even so much as a petal go 
dancing off on the wind, singing and doing 
something, and at once we have action. 

All of which is why the business of writ-. 
ing for small children is the most fascinating 
thing in the world, as everything about us 
can be transformed into something else. 


























Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twenty-eighth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the 
novel by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and 
had two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “Noah’s Ark,’ “The Untenanted Heart,” “The 
Man That Never Was,” etc. 


XXVIII. 


We Americans are an impulsive nation. 
Nationally and individually, we jump at 
things, we “plunge”, as they say in Wall 
Street. We ride our hobbies hard. At the 
present moment, motor cars are the hobbie 
and we are mortgaging the farm and rob- 
bing banks to ride in them. I remember 
when it was “safety” bicycles. I was a 
newsboy in a country town at the time and 
bought a “safety” by paying ten dollars 
down and a dollar a week thereafter. You 
may be buying a radio in the same manner. 

In other words, we are not a half-way 
people; we go all the way. As the saying 
is, “We don’t know where we are going, 
but we’re on our way!” 

During many years of contact with the 
new and would-be writer, I have seen this 
same plunging spirit wreak no little hard- 
ship among them. From some quarter, they 
would get the idea that they could “write”. 
It may have been an advertisement in a 
paper assured them that they could, or 2 
relative, or a loved one. Or perhaps, one 
day, they sat down and pondered over the 
“professions” they would like to essay, and 
picked on writing. “I will write,” they 
told themselves, and forthwith gave up the 
good-paying job in the grocery store and 
went about among their friends acknowl- 
edging that they had taken up writing! 

All well and good—if one can write. 
Rather a bad mess—if one can not. 

I have come to the conclusion that Writ- 
ing is the easiest of the professions to get 
into, but perhaps the most difficult of them 
to maintain. 

The Gift of Writing is not a free gift. 
One has to work for it. Granted, a happy 


KEEPING THE POT BOILING 


faculty for realistic or felicitous expression, 
there is an apprenticeship to serve. The 
painter of the future masterpiece must first 
take lessons in draughtsmanship ; the coming 
Paderewski must toil hours a day to master 
the techinque that will alone make him a 
master; the architect must have worked all 
the ugliness out of his soul before he can 
build a Woolworth Building. Why, in the 
name of Heaven, then, should certain people 
who can—or cannot write—expect to grasp 
the laurels of O. Henry, in a year, or maybe 
five years! O. Henry lived and died his 
poignant tales. 

The way is hard perhaps, but it is pleas- 
ant. At least I have always found it so. 

But I have never been able to do the 
thing I wanted most to do without a fierce 
struggle. Just now—and for the year past 
—I wanted most to write another Novel. 
For financial reasons among others, it was 
out: of the question. I butted my _ head 
against the stone wall of Impossibility for 
awhile and then I turned to the Way Out I 
have always had; the Way Out—and in— 
that you may always have. And that was 
the little side road of the Pot Boiler. 

The Pot Boiler has become a word of 
disrepute. It would seem to be work that 
one does badly in contradistinction to other 
work that one does well. 

In the first place, one should never do 
poor work consciously. There is no excuse 
for bad work. It is cheating yourself and 
trying to cheat the market—which usually 
results in failure. 

I know a man who has won a good name 
and position for Big Work, who does all his 
Small Work badly. All the editors know 
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that it is not good work. He sells only a 
small portion of it. The point is, that he 
should not be writing any small stuff at all. 
It is the one bad mark against him. 

It is true, the Pot Boiler, is small work 
compared with Big Work, but not bad work 
as compared with your good work. By 
the Pot Boiler, I mean a stop-gap, a filler-in, 
a purse-liner. But there is no reason why 
you should not write your Pot Boilers with 
the same care as you do your chef d’oeuvres. 
A Pot Boiler may become a miniature and 
a stray piece of work may be so well done 
as to attract notice that will pave the way 
for the Big Work. It may become the open 
sesame. 

It so happens that practically everything 
I am writing at this moment is a Pot Boiler. 
By that, I mean, that by writing the Pot 
Boiler I employ time that I should have for 
ambitious work. And yet, writing the Pot 
Boiler this winter is making it possible for 
me to write what I want to write next 
winter. 

The lessons I am trying to draw are meant 
for you, writers, everywhere. The time is 
going to come when what you want to do 
becomes impossible because it refuses to 
yield an income. Your pot-boiling moment 
has then arrived. To live, is the first con- 
sideration ; to write, is only incidental. Even 
Genius cannot write on an empty stomach. 

It is not always a case of turning to what 
you know you can do. It is a moment— 
unless you have let things go too far—when 
you might give yourself a try-out on some- 
thing new. If you really can write, it is 
surprising how versatile your pen may be. 

There came a point in my career many 
years ago, when if asked if I could write 
this or that sort of thing, I steeled myself 
to say, “Yes, of course.” Often I said it 
with fear and trembling and essayed it with 
greater fear and trembling. The point is, 
I always gave every writing problem that 
presented itself a fighting chance. I failed 
often. But I was successful often, too. 
One never knows what one can do until one 
tries. 

Take my current work. I wanted two 
things: A certain amount of money ahead 
and to go abroad. Neither of these desira- 


ble things grows on trees. I had come up 
against a big order in Pot Boiling. 

So, when a New York editor whom I 
went to see, asked me if I would not like 
to get them some interviews abroad, I re- 
plied with an internal quiver, “Why, cer- 
tainly!” I had never interviewed a person 
in my life. I had no idea how it was done, 
or how one went about such an undertak- 
ing. Not to mention the fact that the inter- 
views sought were from among the most 
distinguished writers in the world! I had 
let myself in for it. 

This was four months ago. As I write 
these lines in Nice, I think that I can hon- 
estly claim one of the interviewing records, 
if not the gold medal, for interviewing more 
big people in the same length of time than 
any other person has ever done. I do not 
say it boastingly, but with sheer amaze- 
ment. I have seen and had delightful talks 
with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Sir Ernest 
Benn, Thomas Burke, Hugh Walpole, Ar- 
thur Mee, Sir Anthony Hope, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, William J. Locke, George Moore, 
A. A. Milne, E. Phillips Oppenheim, May 
Sinclair, Una A. Silberrad, Frank Swinner- 
ton, E. Temple Thurston, H. Gordon Self- 
ridge, Konrad Bercovici, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Louis Bromfield, Hilaire Belloc, H. 
P. Shapland, W. B. Maxwell, Ralph D. 
Blumenfeld, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, Fermin Gemier, Paul Wegener, 
Walter Hasenclever, Rex Ingraham. 

I have fifteen more people to see before 
I leave Europe and I will have to penetrate 
six countries to get-in touch with them— 
France, Italy, Austria, Germany, England, 
and Ireland. 

This interviewing has proved to be one 
of the biggest things I ever did, and simply 
because I had the audacity to take it on. 
It involves two kinds of work, however. 
The first, is getting the interview—which 
most people fail in doing. And then second- 
ly, writing the interview when you get it. 
I shall always consider this interviewing 
among the heaven-sent of my experiences. 

Then there was the matter of travel 
articles. 

(Continued on page 56) 


























The Evolution of a Magazine 
By HAROLD LOCKE 


Several years ago there came to my desk 
a small publication labeled simply Ziff’s. 
It was unpretentious and resembled a cross 
between a kraft paper manufacturer’s cata- 
logue and a patent medicine almanac. A 
runt in size, with edges untrimmed, it com- 
manded attention only by the bizarre draw- 
ing on its cover. Huge splotches of red 
and black combined in an endeavor to por- 
tray a grotesque fat 
woman. This un- 
happy personage 
bore the sobriquet of 
“Mrs. Glutz”’ or 
some equally harsh 
name. 

The back page of 
this literary packet 
carried, to all in- 
tents and purposes, 
an advertisement. 
But, no,—after care- 
ful scrutiny one saw 
that it was nothing 
more than a_ bur- 
lesque of an adver- 
tisement of a well 
known _ nostrum, 
which in its original 
form was repulsive 
to the eye. 

The inner pages = 
of this embryonic 
magazine seemed to 
offer mute apology for its outer dress. Oc- 
casional paragraphs sparkled with genuine 
wit. Ludicrous reference was made to 
some advertising effort in the public eye; 
a national advertiser was gently chided or 
a prominent space buyer was mildly cen- 
sured. It was all in fun. But it was a 
kind of humor these advertising men liked. 

This literary morsel, styled Ziff’s, was 
intended as a house organ for the W. B. 
Ziff Company, advertising representatives. 
It was a tonic for tired advertising sales- 
men and it had a refreshing effect on har- 











“BILL” ZIFF. 


assed space buyers. The growing Ziff or- 
ganization was provided with a monthly 
visitor to advertising offices, and its popu- 
larity was attested to by the fact that the 
sheet soon carried the well known “Appli- 
cation made for entry as second-class mat- 
ter” in its front pages. 

Subscriptions flowed in even before the 
subscription price was made known. The 
late Frank A. Mun- 
sey was one of its 
first subscribers. 
Prominent advertis- 
ing men _ showed 
their appreciation in 
the well known man- 
ner so pleasing to all 
editors. Despite this 
indication of com- 
mercial value, Ziff’s 
remained a house or- 
gan for some time. 
However, one day 
it made its appear- 
ance on newsstands 
in pocket size and 
was the first maga- 
zine of this size with 
humorous content 
that carried national 
advertising. 

Its life was short 
as an_ undersized 
publication, for Ziff, 
ever ambitious and seeking to give his cus- 
tomers the best possible service, soon went 
to the standard flat size. The best hu- 
morists of the day were invited to con- 
tribute to its columns at the best prevailing 
rates. Original foreign cartoons and draw- 
ings found their way to its pages, and the 
magazine became an outlet for the work of 
the best humorists in America and abroad. 

In a recent issue of Ziff’s an announce- 
ment was made that its publishers would 
pay a good sum for an appropriate name 


(Continued on page 57) 
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The First Rule of Success 


A Determination to Move the Reader Should Guide 
the Entire Writing Effort 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor “Collier's W eekly,” Author “Narrative Technique.” 


A young woman who had been doing a 
two-way manuscript business for some 
time, came to me recently in complete dis- 
couragement. Nothing she wrote sold. 
Laying five rejected manuscripts on the 
table, she said: “I think these are all well- 
written stories, but the editors don’t. Who’s 
right ?” 

I glanced through the stories. The plots 
were fair, the writing as to English was ex- 
cellent, but they had no “punch”; the emo- 
tional tension which alone arouses and holds 
the reader was missing. So I said: “The 
editors are right. Your writing as such 
is good enough, but. your stories are thin 
and weak. The trouble with you is that 
when you sit down to your writing, you 
fail to roll up your sleeves and spit on your 
hands.” 

I remember a very interesting talk I once 
had with Mr. Fulton Oursler, former Edi- 
torial Director of the MacFadden Publica- 
tions, himself a successful novelist. “I have 
examined thousands of inferior manuscripts 
in my time,” he told me, “and so far as I 
can see the chief trouble with their writers 
is that they don’t realize that to succeed 
they must be good showmen. The actor on 
the stage, the concert singer, the lecturer all 
exert themselves, try as hard as ever they 
can to get a rise out of their audiences. 
The writers of rejected manuscripts sit 
passively and type a lot of tame musings 
which gets nobody excited, not even their 
writers !” 

The temperaments that are eager to ex- 
press themselves and to move their audi- 
ences are always strongly egotistic. They 
want to be seen and heard. This is humor- 
ously revealed in a story told of an Ameri- 
can vaudeville team which went to London. 
The boys were promised an appearance if 
2? 


they would cut their act down from twenty 
to eight minutes. “My God,” they pro- 
tested, “we bow eight minutes!” 

I am dead sure that the breasts of most 
beginning writers, especially those with no 
journalistic sophistication, are agitated more 
by a desire to be “literary” than to move 
their readers in the most direct and sincere 
way possible. Let me quote the opening 
of two true “emotional experiences” writ- 
ten for me by beginning writers. They were 
asked to write simply and truthfully an ac- 
count of something exciting or dramatic 
that had occurred in their own lives. Here’s 
how one of them, a young man, began: 


One evening last winter, as I was about to 
devote myself to a session of reading and specu- 
lation, I was summoned to the bedside of a 
sick man. A woman, dressed in a long plush 
garment and with a plaid shawl entwined 
about her head, had brought the information, 
and the burden of her request was that I 
should lose no time in getting to him. I 
asked her to accompany me, called a taxicab, 
and a moment later we sped to an address on 
the western side of the metropolis. 

Literary flubdub! It is hard to imagine 
what the writer of such stuff is thinking of 
when he performs; doubtless he is gazing at 
a line of his works in full morocco with 
gilt titles and an illustrated life of the great 
author! If he were thinking of his reader 
and trying to get something off his chest, 
he’d have started off something like this: 
“One evening last winter I was just settling 
down to my newspaper when I heard that 
a friend of mine was sick.” This is the way 
he would say it. Why not write with equal 
simplicity ? 

The other writer, a young woman, started 
her emotional experience as follows: 

Multitudes of burning stars, a thin, finger- 


nail moon played among the clouds, and the 
gentle gliding of the vessel through the water. 
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There was no doubt about the intoxicating 
effect of a night like that. And then the 
captain inquired, “Would you like to see my 
apartment —three snug little rooms, right 
here?” I had hesitated, then, shamed by my 
doubts, frankly replied, “I should love it.” 
This opening plunges simply and cour- 
ageously into the middle of what happened 
and indicates the showman’s instinct: the 
writer knew that her narrow escape in the 
captain’s cabin was thrilling and plunged 
right into it as soon as possible. She made 
rapid progress in her writing. 

A boy once sent a poem to Norman Hap- 
good, when he was editor of Collier’s 
Weekly, accompanying it with a letter in 
which he admitted that the verses were 
good, in fact spoke with great enthusiasm 
of them and of his own career as a coming 
poet. The verses themselves presented 
threadbare ideas in stereotyped imagery. 
Mr. Hapgood returned the verses and pub- 
lished the letter. In this way he secured 
something worth reading! 

One of the commonest and most deplor- 
able reasons given by struggling writers for 
not thinking of their readers when they 
write seems to be that they cannot thus be 
“true to themselves”. Writing deliberately 
for the entertainment of others strikes them 
as a sort of artistic immorality. This ab- 
surd belief is shown in the following con- 
versation I had with a student recently. 
This young woman’s copy was “literary”, 
“fine writing”, and had not a spark of life 
in it. She asked me what the difficulty 
was and I asked her to tell me why she 
wished to write at all. 

“T have told you,” she said, “that I write 
because the mere exercise of my knowledge 
of words thrills me.” 

I replied that such a reason would not 
get her anywhere. 

“What’s the matter—why 
asked. 

“The trouble with such a purpose,” I 
explained, “is that it does not include an 
interest in an audience.” 

“Well,” she answered, “why should I 
care about an audience? I write to amuse 
myself, to say what is on my mind and 
heart—isn’t it probable that what I write 
in that manner will be more apt to reach 


not?” she 


an audience than anything not done so spon- 
taneously ?” 

“I doubt it,” I countered ; “there is a very 
great difference between self-expression and 
writing for publication. There is no law 
against the former, but it leaves out of 
consideration the conventions of magazine 
publication, the kind of magazine you can 
write for best, and, most important of all, 
an understanding of what other people are 
interested in.” 

“Oh, I know what you mean,” she ex- 
claimed, “you expect me to become enthu- 
siastic over the utter slush printed in those 
cheap, vulgar magazines; I can’t do it, I 
tell you; and I don’t care if I never write, 
never publish a line—what is life worth if 
you have to support it by doing such idiotic, 
disgusting things!” 

“Wait a minute, please,” I begged, “you 
assume too much. I am not asking you to 
write anything for anybody in particular; 
I am merely warning you against your atti- 
tude toward your work as a whole. Lit- 
erary ideals are all right, but your particu- 
lar set are no good; they won’t get you 
anywhere. You need a more sound atti- 
tude toward your writing.” 

“Well,” she asked, “what attitude do I 
need ?” 

“First of all you should squarely face 
the fact that the chief function of fiction 
is to stir people’s emotions and to be willing 
deliberately—” 

“T refuse,” she interrupted; “I refuse 
to try any such thing. I wouldn’t so be- 
mean myself—” 

“You refuse to try to make people feel 
by your writing?” 

“Yes, I do; it’s silly.” 

“You'll never succeed at fiction,” I told 
her. 

Now the most peculiar thing about this 
writer is that she spent several years of her 
life as a nurse in the emergency ward of a 
large city hospital where she witnessed al- 
most daily the comedy and tragedy of street 
accidents, gambling house brawls, domestic 
disasters, murders and suicides! When I 
suggested to her the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity she had of using these experiences 
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to thrill and edify others, she rebelled; she 
insisted that she was sick of her past, that 
that part of her life was sordid, and that 
hereafter she wanted to live a life of beauty 
and inspiration. She wrote of lovely things 
which she scarcely understood, and so 
pleased only herself. She had one or two 
descriptive articles published in a highbrow 
magazine, but has never published a single 
piece of fiction. 

It was very easy to force this writer to 
face the problem of her audience, but often 
enough it is far more difficult. Sometimes 
the force that prevents a writer’s being sin- 
cere with his audience is unconscious and 
baffling in the extreme. I remember one 
such case of a woman who for months 
struggled with an ambitious novel. Such 
devotion, such industry, such agonized effort 
for dramatic power I have seldom seen, and 
yet the thing did not come off. The pur- 
pose of her novel was to picture the heroic 
and self-sacrificing nature of the inhabi- 
tants of a certain pioneer community. Her 
characters, however, were not appealing or 
impressive, and I told her so repeatedly. 
Argue the logic of the matter as I would, 
she still could not see it, and continued per- 
sistently on her blind way. 

Finally I asked for a detailed account of 
her actual knowledge of the things she was 
writing about, and discovered that a man 
she was deeply in love with lived in the 
community she was describing. The mys- 
tery was solved: she was glorifying all the 
inhabitants of a community because her 
lover was one of them! Her feeling over- 
whelmed her reason. Her novel was a dis- 
guised love letter. She realized this in time, 
abandoned the novel, gave up her writing, 
and went into business. 

If you doubt that great writers think 
of their audiences when they write, con- 
sider: Tolstoy, one of the greatest of mod- 
ern novelists, defined art as the transfer of 
emotion. The transfer was the important 
element. One of our own living novelists, 
Booth Tarkington, has given this advice 
to young writers: 


Forget, when you work, about any result 
but the art result to you. Pick your reader; 
the best reader you have inside you; then 
make him a person who doesn’t know your 
artist-self's intentions. Make him see them. 
Realize that he is in your hands and play 
with his imagination. Startle him, amuse 
him, make him see what you see—make him 
feel your words—flush him with colors. 


Probably the most “intellectual” of all 
modern novelists is George Meredith. In 
his works, that is, there is an unusual 
amount of conscious philosophy, of striving 
for subtle distinctions of thought, of elab- 
oration, of stylistic effects; yet one of his 
works, “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
is read far more than any of the others 
largely because of its passages of powerful 
emotional writing. The measure of the 
greatness of Meredith as an artist was ex- 
actly this ; that, although he could think pro- 
foundly into the deeper problems of life, 
he could also see and portray passion and 
the lyric cry. 

How casually, comfortably some young 
writers take their writing! How can they 
expect to affect others when what they 
write does not even affect themselves? 
“While writing the storm scene in this 
manuscript,” confided a young successful 
author to me, “I became so much a part of 
the story that when I finished, I had a feel- 
ing that I couldn’t keep an appointment I 
had for the afternoon because it was rain- 
ing so hard. I looked out the window and 
was surprised to see that the sun was shin- 
ing!” A woman who sells stories regu- 
larly to the Saturday Evening Post and 
whose name is nationally known, told me 
that sometimes when she approaches the end 
of a story she is on her feet, and, as she 
put it, “nearly crawling over the table!” 

An amazingly large number of writers 
think of a “story” as a string of episodes 
joined together in some peculiar way more 
or less like life, never for a moment re- 
alizing that the thing the editor pays for 
and the reader cries for is an emotional 
effect. They are shocked to learn that the 
average professional writer’s main object 
is to produce these emotional effects and 
that he cares not the least what he does 
to life or truth or anything else, so long 
as he gets them. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A Newspaper Apprenticeship 


By JOHN R. REITTEMEYER 
Sunday Editor, The Hartford Courant 


3ut why do you want to go into news- 
paper work? 

This is the question I have asked annually 
in June and September of recent graduates 
of my own and other colleges in this vicinity 
who have asked my aid in finding them any 
kind of newspaper job. 

In almost every case the answer is the 
same. The young men have literary ambi- 
tions; they want to write. Someone has 
told them, or they have in some manner 
acquired the impression that but a very fine 
line separates the newspaper reporter of 
today and the successful author of tomor- 
row. 


I have a friend—now a successful writer 
—who once believed in that theory. After 
he had been graduated from college he 
worked in various reportorial capacities on 
various Hartford papers. He wanted to 
write. He, too, dreamed of literary 
achievement, but somehow or other the ma- 
terialization of this dream seemed always 
far distant. The burden of this newspaper 
work was so great that he was either too 
busy or too tired to devote any time to those 
plots which were swimming around in his 
head, or to those characters fairly crying 
for birth upon the printed page. With rare 
foresight, he realized one day that it would 
always be this way so long as he remained 
in his present position. Immediately he 
quit his newspaper job, hired a little cot- 
tage in the country and applied himself to 
the business of writing, and to that only. 
It was not long before his first novel was 
finished—and sold. In due time others 
were finished—and sold. This man was 
Philip Curtiss, author of “The Gay Con- 
spirators,” “Wanted, a Fool,” and other 
stories fairly well known. That author is 
today the idol of scores of newspapermen in 
New England who see in him the personi- 
fication of all their hopes and ambitions. 


Unfortunately all newspapermen with the 








urge to write cannot break away so sud- 
denly and so sharply as did Philip Curtiss. 
One must live, and the financial return to 
the beginner in journalism is just about 
sufficient to permit that, to say nothing of 
putting a few dollars aside. Most men 
are forced by the economic lash to remain 
at their newspaper tasks; they leave only to 
accept political appointments or business 
propositions with assured incomes, seldom 
to risk the uncertain rewards of the writing 
craft. 

There was a time when one might say 
with considerable truth that newspaper work 
did lead more or less directly to higher 
forms of writing. That was some years 
ago, however, when newspaper editors were 
chosen to some extent for their literary 
ability, when newspaper stories had to have 
a certain style and finish. That condition 
has passed. Newspapers today want the 
facts, given as briefly and simply as possi- 
ble. Speed is of prime importance, also, 
it being far more desirable to make an edi- 
tion than to have a story written in the 
manner of Hardy or Conrad. 

Bit by bit, the creative instinct is stifled 
and the literary urge is killed. The ruthless 
pencil of the city editor and the ridicule of 
the copy desk quickly disillusion any young 
man who might have thought that his paper 
would be interested in what is sometimes 
called fine writing. Gradually the reporter 
falls into the straight news style which is 
most remote from anything recognized as 
literature. Soon the news form is the only 
one left; the other has flown away, prob- 
ably never to be recaptured. 

It is very possible that the reporter will 
advance to some sort of desk position. If 
he does, he may just about resign himself 
at once to the fact that his literary career 
has definitely and permanently departed, 
I know how it was in my own case. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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POET AND PEASANT 


By MARGARET ULLMAN 


At a ladies’ luncheon you’!] often hear, 
“The meal was a perfect poem, my dear!” 
But of all fair foods, the utterly utter 
Perfectest poem is a pat of butter! 

It’s nicely rounded, golden and sweet, 

And stamped with flowery figures neat; 
It’s a work of art, and wouldn’t you know it? 
A dairy maid is a kind of poet! 


For a poet pours the cream of his mind 

In the churn of his wit, and begins to grind, 
Back and forth, and around and around, 
Till a fleck of gold on the splasher’s found. 
If it’s hard, he uses some midnight oil; 
But he has to be quick or it all may spoil; 
And it mustn’t be hot or it mustn’t be cold, 
If he wants his measure to fill the mold. 


At last it’s done, and he scoops it out; 

He works it over and round about; 

He pulls it this way and pounds it that, 
And he stamps his product, and calls it pat. 
A far-fetched figure? I think not so; 

And I'll tell you why, if you care to know: 
For this very poem—if a poem it be— 

Is to buy some butter to nourish me! 
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Capitalize the Photographic Season 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Although the camera is now being used 
extensively the year around by progressive 
writers, the fact remains that most authors 
do their photographic work in the summer- 
season. This is but natural, and we have 
no fault to find. There is no question that 
the summer-season is the ideal time for 
inspiration and good photography. Because 
I believe this to be true and because so many 
writers will use their cameras during the 
next five months, I am going to make a few 
suggestions which I hope may prove to be 
helpful. 

There are several ways to capitalize the 
photographic season. Many of these ways 
are not photographic, but literary. It 
should be evident that the summer-season 
offers great opportunities to gather suitable 
and timely material. Other and more quali- 
fied contributors to these pages will, no 
doubt, suggest ways and means to capitalize 
the summer-season; therefore, I shall con- 
fine my suggestions to the photographic op- 
portunities which are at hand. 

Probably the writer who has a camera, 
or has just bought one, will be eager to make 
pictures which will be suitable for illustra- 
tions—pictures around which he can write 
an interesting and salable article. Well, 
what to photograph? Let me say right 
here that what may appeal to you will not 
necessarily thrill some reader in Texas or 
Canada. By that I mean that great care 
must be taken to consider a prospective pic- 
ture from many angles. I have in mind 
pictures which are unusual, appealing, filled 
with action, timely, and of news-value. In 
this series of articles we have endeavored to 
consider these several types of pictures and 
I will not take time and space to repeat. 
However, it should be evident that each 
picture should be planned whenever that 
is possible; for unless some thought is given 
to the matter, many photographs will be 
made which may have personal value, but 
none in the eyes of the editor. 


Perhaps I can make my point clearer by 
giving an example or two. Let us suppose 
that a writer who has a good camera—and 
has mastered it—is invited by friends to 
take a cruise along the coast of Maine. 
The yacht is a power-cruiser, nicely fitted 
up and a good sea-boat. It is proposed to 
wind in and out among the islands along 
the coast, run out to sea when the weather is 
good, and find shelter behind an island when 
the weather is bad. In short, during the 
cruise there will be opportunities for ma- 
rine-photography, intimate glimpses of 
yachting-life and, perhaps, some exciting 
action-pictures. Here is a splendid oppor- 
tunity, provided the writer knows how 
to take advantage of it. Obviously, all the 
pictures which he makes and the manuscript 
which he prepares, should be aimed at a 
definite objective. Probably some travel 
magazine might be interested in the article, 
if the scenic highlights of the cruise were 
emphasized. On the other hand, if the be- 
havior of the yacht in storm and calm, her 
roomy cabin, her conveniences, her engine, 
are mentioned in detail, the finished article 
ought to appeal to editors of nautical maga- 
zines. To be sure, in each case it is as- 
sumed that the illustrations assist the text. 
It should be evident that readers of a travel 
magazine who are interested in the descrip- 
tion of scenery, would not relish a detailed 
account of the performance of a four-cyl- 
inder marine-engine. Which brings me to 
repeat that every picture made should be 
thought out in advance as much as possible. 
If the article is to be sent to the editor of a 
travel magazine, each picture should be a 
beautiful scene along the Maine coast — 
with now and then attractive glimpses of 
shipping. On the other hand, if the article 
is to be submitted to the editor of a maga- 
zine devoted to motor-boating or shipbuild- 
ing, the picture should be made of those 
parts of the yacht and her equipment which 
would be of practical value—scenery should 
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be a secondary consideration. Much of the 
success in capitalizing the photographic 
season lies in the intelligent adapting of op- 
portunities to editorial needs. 

Of all the photographic opportunities 
which are apt to come during the photo- 
graphic season, none are more welcome— 
and none more bewildering, sometimes— 
than the sudden telegraph or telephone mes- 
sage which invites you to accompany friends 
on their way to Montreal, Lake Champlain, 
or even the great National Parks. Usually, 
the message arrives but a few hours ahead 
of the time for departure and there is much 
to do to get ready on such short notice. 
However, an opportunity such as this can- 
not be turned aside without good reason; 
for many of us—in fact, most of us—do not 
get opportunities very often to make exten- 
sive trips except at our own expense. 
Therefore, we hurry as quickly as we can, 
try to remember everything, jump into the 
waiting motor-car and we are off for a real 
adventure. Can any carefully-planned and 
long-anticipated trip ever match the unex- 
pected one, in excitement, interest and keen 
delight? I think not—I have experienced 
both. Of course, when such an opportunity 
arrives, the writer may have to shift his 
plans to a considerable degree. Until the 
unexpected invitation arrived, our writer 
may have had a quiet week-end at the sea- 
shore all planned. There, he was going to 
gather some photographic and literary ma- 
terial for an article on New England fish- 
ing-villages. Instead, he is off for a motor- 
trip to Quebec. Surely, this old and quaint 
city offers excellent pictorial and literary 
subject-matter; but our writer’s plans and 
thought were of the seashore and fishing. 
In such a situation adaptability is a tre- 
mendous asset. True, it is not easy to re- 
verse our plans or our minds at a moment’s 
notice; but those writers who can do it are 
very likely to steal a march on those who 
cannot. 

It is my sincere hope that many who read 
these lines are so successful that they do not 
have to wait for invitations from kind 
friends. I hope that many are able to come 
and go as they wish, gathering pictorial 
and literary material as they go. Those who 





are in this enviable position are able to plan 
their summer-campaign with some degree 
of assurance. No matter in what subject 
a writer may specialize, if he or she has the 
means to go where new and fresh material 
abounds, he or she has a great advantage. 
Yet, as if to even matters, many times those 
who can well afford to seek out material do 
not do so, and thus the rest of us have an 
opportunity after all. 

At the risk of repetition I am going to 
remind my readers who have not bought 
cameras, or who may wish to change their 
cameras, that the recent repeal of the tax 
on photographic apparatus now brings 
within reach some exceptional imported and 
domestic cameras. My personal selection 
for size of picture is 214 x 3% inches which, 
when made with a good camera, is capable 
of enlarging to 5x 7 and 8x 10 inches for 
editorial requirements. Furthermore, pur- 
chase the camera with as good an anastig- 
mat lens as the pocketbook will permit. As 
I have already pointed out, the 24%x3% 
size of camera is known as the vest-pocket 
type and is small, compact, fits a belt or 
pocket, and will do virtually anything that 
a larger camera will do, excepting certain 
commercial and scientific work. For the 
average writer this size and type of camera 
is ideal, in my opinion. However, the post- 
card and other popular sizes of camera 
have their place. I do not wish for a mo- 
ment to give the impression that I do not 
consider them as good or as reliable as the 
smaller model. These larger cameras are 
in every way, equal in quality and efficiency. 
My point is that they are heavier, less easily 
carried, and cost more to operate. Some 
writers will require one of these larger 
cameras; but I venture to say that most of 
my readers can meet all requirements with 
the smaller models, provided that these cam- 
eras are fitted with good lenses and are used 
intelligently. Always remember that any 
camera is only so good pictorially as the 
man or woman behind it. The lens, shut- 
ter, and focusing device cannot regulate 
themselves, neither can the camera of itself 
decide the correct exposure, nor compose an 
attractive picture. The camera is to the 
photographer, or writer, what the brush is 
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to the painter. Neither the camera nor the 
brush can produce pictures of themselves ; 
they are but tools with which to make or 
mar beauty. 

May those who read these lines think long 
and well with regard to their summer-work 
and may they capitalize to the full, the 
many opportunities which will come to them 
during the photographic season. Just a little 
extra effort, good courage, efficiency, and 
sincerity in pictorial and literary work can- 
not fail to bring success. 





EDGAR ALLEN POE 
By WILLIAM AFSPRUNG 


Our first thought of Poe is invariably 
of something associated with his poetry, 
then comes the short story interest and lastly 
the glamour surrounding his own life. 
There is something titanic in his tragedy. 
Only the witchery of great art intermingled 
with most distressing experiences, could re- 
solve in such an ebullition of sorrow as 
recorded in these unmitigating words from 
“The Raven.” 

“And my soul from out that shadow 
That lies floating on the floor, 
Shall be lifted—nevermore.” 

A new study of the Genius, of this bril- 
liant but pitiable character, Edgar Allan 
Poe, has just come to us, from the pen of 
Joseph W. Krutch. The critics commend 
it as something approaching a rational and 
convincing account of him. Did his exces- 
sive imbibing thwart his artistic propensities 
and cripple his genius? Or was it by some 
strange anomaly, or the dual existence that 
he lived, that made consummate his art, 
morbid and gruesome as it is? 

Our latest biographer insists that were 
he Solomon’s best votary and “touched not 
the wine cup when it is red,” he would have 
been precisely the same Poe. The critic 
says he delighted in the occult sins of the 
fantastic. Still he yearned to extricate him- 
self at times, indeed, took overt flights, but 
the shadow of his tragedy never completely 
lifted itself. Fact and fancy were at an 
interminable struggle in his life. 

We love Poe as an artist; we pity him 
as aman. Perhaps our literary tests as'ap- 


plied to him are wrong, and both our mag- 
nifying and minimizing are therefore 
wrong. Perhaps he is more a study for the 
psychologist than the man of letters. Any- 
way, our biographer leads us to think so. 


Note the circumstances of his unstable 
youth: the dreadful death of his mother, 
his painful position in his own household, 
his college debauches, his soldiery and his 
abject poverty. What a struggle was his 
against inferiority, when he visualized him- 
self as superior as an artist. 

In his despair, and to extricate himself 
from the slough he so constantly found him- 
self in, he turned to his pen. This was the 
lightener of his burdens, the solace of his 
sorrow, “his balm in Gilead” as the poem 
discloses. First, he wrote of truth, and 
then when a scoffing world would have none 
of it, he gave them gaudy lying. He would 
pay the world in its own coin, and he did so. 


We are told that his mother’s death left 
such an indelible impression in the lad’s 
mind, that he became incapable of recog- 
nizing ordinary human love. His marriage 
was like striving to be revengeful against 
the natural functioning of his being. His 
child-wife was a device of safety to secure 
him against other women and yet he was 
not carnal. In his stories his heroines are 
always revealed as decadent and his ap- 
proach is the attitude of worship, not em- 
brace. 

Life and art or shall we call it work, are 
indissolubly linked in Poe. The man poured 
himself into his writing, unchangeable, as 
Othello’s mind when made up. He was like 
“The Pantic Sea” 

“Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels returning ebb.” 

There was only one Poe and the tragic 
turmoil within him was his beginning and 
his end. 





NO CRITIC 


The Poet: “Dash it—I can’t find that 
sonnet anywhere. Eustace must have 
thrown it into the fire.” 

His Wife: “Don’t be absurd, Algernon. 
The child can’t read.”—London Opinion. 








What to Write and Where to Sell It 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


While I had been interested for some 
time to know just why a large and progres- 
sive publishing organization should be lo- 
cated at Robbinsdale, Minnesota, I think 
the factor that determined me to visit the 
Fawcett Company was the receipt of an 
unique Christmas brochure from their 
office. This was a caricature of pretty 
nearly every member of the organization, 
from office boy up to the head. The draw- 
ings were exceedingly clever, but the thing 
that impressed me was the spirit of com- 
radeship and bonhomie evidenced. I made 
up my mind right then that they must be a 
mighty fine set of chaps up there. 

Then there was something else. I had 
been told that the Fawcett brothers—W. H. 
and Roscoe—had been “Over There” in our 
recent mix-up, and that when they came 
home their thoughts went at once to their 
buddies who were endeavoring to get back 
to normal in the various hospitals, recrea- 
tion camps, etc. It was in pursuance of 
this thought and the desire to afford some 
comfort to those who had been less fortun- 
ate than themselves, that Captain Billy’s 
Whiz Bang was born. This at first was 
a collection of humorous bits intended to 
amuse the men in the hospitals. It was 
gotten up in attractive form and “took” at 
once. The news company at Minneapolis 
asked for more copies and found the sale 
so good that they demanded more. From 
this beginning grew the publication of a 
little magazine that has now won its own 
place in the world of humor. 

This was the first publication launched 
by the Fawcetts, and from this grew the 
present publishing business, which includes 
Triple-X, Fawecett’s True Confessions, 
Paris and Hollywood and Whiz Bang. The 
four publications are entirely different in 
purpose and scope, and of them I shall pres- 
ently speak further. 

It was a cold January morning when I ar- 
rived in Minneapolis and upon inquiry, 
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learned that Robbinsdale, some ten miles 
distant, was to be reached by motor bus. 
Arriving at Robbinsdale, I found it to be a 
very pretty little suburb, almost an ideal 
place for the quiet pursuits of literature, 
and its commercialization. In the offices I 
found the very spirit that I had expected: 
few of the signs of rush and hurry that are 
so common to the modern publishing office ; 
a group of men working heartily in accord 
and always having time for a handshake 
and a bit of talk to the stranger who ven- 
tured within their gates. 

Under the managing editor, Mr. Roscoe 
Fawcett, his two chief aids, Mr. Smalley 
and Mr. O’Donnell, devote themselves re- 
spectively to Fawcett’s True Confessions 
and Triple-X. I believe that Mr. Smalley 
also takes under his wing Paris and Holly- 
wood, while Mr. W. H. Fawcett takes 
the responsibility for Whiz Bang. 

The first venture after Whiz Bang was 
the establishment of True Confessions ; then 
came Triple-X, and after that Paris and 
Hollywood. A few months ago the pub- 
lishers came to the conclusion that maga- 
zines specializing in the “Confess” story 
were not going to retain their popularity ; 
consequently they changed the name of 
True Confessions to Fawcett’s Magazine, 
with the intention of getting into a some- 
what broader field than indicated by the 
former title. 

However, after an experiment in this di- 
rection, unmistakable proof was found that 
the readers liked the special trend of the 
former publication; letters came in from 
subscribers and these, supplemented by a 
declining order from the news companies, 
resulted in an effort to get back somewhat 
in the line of the former policy. Conse- 
quently the name was changed again to 
Fawcett’s True Confessions, and more em- 
phasis now is being placed upon procuring 
good fiction of the confession type. 


» 


» 
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And while this is now mainly a fiction 
magazine, and one appealing particularly 
to woman readers, various features are cov- 
ered, and in each number will be found a 
sport feature, a detective feature, an es- 
pecial women’s feature, and a stage, screen, 
or fashion feature. Also one general 
feature article, a fiction story of general 
appeal, and then stories of the true confes- 
sion type, which, of course, means that they 
must be first person stories, ones of some 
emotional or dramatic value, and they must 
carry the similitude of truth. 

Fawcett’s True Confessions is designed 
to appeal to women in the average Ameri- 
can home. Hence, its stories must be of 
an emotional nature, thrilling and even dra- 
matic, but in no case containing doubtful 
moral elements. Unique plots and unusual 
situations are looked for, but stories rely- 
ing on what might be called a super-sex 
consciousness, are not desired. A feminine 
viewpoint is preferred, and since the large 
proportion of true stories seem to be writ- 
ten about marriage, it follows that stories 
of courting and romance have less competi- 
tion, and consequently more chances of sale. 
Stories should run from three thousand to 
six thousand words and no longer. Serials 
should be planned for five instalments at 
the most, of six or seven thousand words 
each. 

In regard to fiction, it may be well to 
warn writers that the magazine is at present 
pretty well supplied and only extremely 
good stories, and those entirely in line with 
their policy, will stand much chance. Fea- 
ture articles should deal with persons of 
prominence and have something of the 
spectacular in them and should be accom- 
panied by photographs. 

Triple-X is a man’s magazine and is 
largely devoted to the romance of the out- 
of-doors. The title, Triple-X, means that 
the magazine searches always for the best— 
the XXX quality in the triple lines of ad- 
venture, detective and mystery tales. 
Pioneer stories, tales of the above sort deal- 
ing with pioneer times or the pioneer ele- 
ment, will have especial attention. Length 
of material used—3,000 to 8,000 words,-up 


to 25,000 words for novelettes, and seria!s 
to 50,000. 

Stories may come under any one of the 
five following classifications—romance, ad- 
venture, pioneer, mystery, detective. An 
adventure story may be of any nature what- 
ever so that it presents real action. Rail- 
road stories especially, will have attention, 
and may be either of the pioneer period of 
railroad building, or of the present day; 
and mystery stories that are cast in any ad- 
venturous setting, the northwest and the 
northwoods, mounted police, etc., are the 
sort that always will have attention. At 
present the magazine is pretty well filled up 
with long short stories, those that run 
around novelette length, and will not be 
open to a serial until about the middle of 
the year. In all work for this magazine 
the woman element, if used at all, should 
be subordinate to the main purpose of the 
story. Pioneer stories of men still living 
are particularly wanted. In fact the pioneer 
story-idea will be developed and the maga- 
zine probably will carry a sub-title to indi- 
cate the emphasis of this feature. Pioneer 
stories of all sorts will be used, including 
pioneer detective tales. 

Paris and Hollywood, is designed as a di- 
rect up-to-date motion picture review and 
uses only material that is pretty directly 
connected with the moving picture business, 
the life of the studios and the personality of 
screen artists. As its name indicates, it is 
intended to cover the whole field of the 
moving picture, from Paris to Hollywood. 
Uses short stories of not more than three 
thousand words, which must have a direct 
movie interest. Uses features dealing with 
producers, actors, and others connected 
with the industry, and stories of how plays 
are prepared, unusual factors in screening, 
etc., up to five thousand words, also movie 
jokes, verses, and epigrams. A good, liveiy 
and clean motion picture review. 

In finishing this brief comment upon the 
four publications sponsored by the Fawcett 
brothers, I must again refer to the excellent 
spirit pervading the personnel of the entire 
organization. Their attitude toward con- 
tributors is a most friendly one, and all 

(Continued on page 63) 








Now, What Does That Meanr 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 
By ALFRED RUSSELL 
VII. 


Genitive—In grammar the term “geni- 
tive” applies, of course, to the equivalent 
in classical languages of our possessive case. 
In composition, however, it has reference 
to a peculiar usage in which the possessive 
form is applied to an attitude of mind as 
held by the individual—for example, the 
poet’s “oppressor’s wrong.” This might re- 
fer either to wrong endured by the oppres- 
sor (in which case it is called the “objective 
genitive”), or to wrong inflicted by the op- 
pressor, or the “subjective genitive.” The 
form is usually used as the subjective geni- 
tive—the sense in which it is usually used. 
Edward Fitzgerald once applied the form 
with both meanings: 

O Thou, who Man of baser Earth did’st make 

Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 

Pastiche.—An imitation, in which the imi- 
tator deliberately copies the form and style, 
either of another writer or of a celebrated 
work. . It is not a parody, since the parody 
has in it the spirit either of satire or bur- 
lesque, whereas the purpose of the pastiche 
is to reproduce in sincerity the spirit of a 
notable model, as in “The Shaving of Shag- 
pat,” in which George Meredith sought to 
catch the spirit and form of the Arabian 
Nights tales. The term has been sometimes 
wrongly applied to works which showed 
strongly the unconscious influence of earlier 
masters, as in Tennyson’s early lyrical 
poems, which showed a clear influence of 
Keats. 


Pastoral——A term applied to poetry that 
devotes itself to pastoral or rustic scenes. 
English literature, from Spenser on down 
to the close of the eighteenth century, con- 
cerned itself in various fashions with pas- 
toral themes. Spenser based his splendid 
pastorals upon French and Italian models, 
who in turn sought to catch the spirit and 
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form of the pastorals of Virgil and other 
Latin writers. In Milton, Dryden, and 
Cowley the pastoral, united to the classic 
in form, was approached with a genuine 
sincerity that justified it as a literary form 
dealing with English themes, or even clas- 
sical pastoral themes written in English. 
Pope, however, brought to the form an arti- 
ficiality, both in form and spirit, that has 
prejudiced modern writers against it. Gold- 
smith, however, in “The Deserted Village,” 
showed that the English pastoral theme 
could be treated with naturalness, substi- 
tuting for the classical forms a simple han- 
dling in unstilted, unadorned English. Gray, 
in the “Elegy,” did the same thing, as did 
Wordsworth in the “Lyrical Ballads.” 

Bucolic—A term applied to those pas- 
toral works that deal with shepherds and 
shepherd life, as did the most characteristic 
of Virgil’s poems, and many of Spenser’s. 

Feminine Caesura.—A verse pause that 
follows an unstressed syllable, as in Conrad 
Aiken’s “Punch, the Immortal Liar”: 

He sank back weakly,! knowing his efforts 

useless ; 
And hearing the soft steps ring once more 


above him 
- : ee P 
Surrendered to their music. | Flares of pain... 


Preciosity—A_ refinement of style 
brought to the point where it becomes affec- 
tation, with the thought taking secondary 
place to the style itself. The term usually 
carries a note of opprobrium, as indicating 
shallowness of thought and devitalized ex- 
pression. Stevenson in his earlier efforts 
almost justifies the charge of preciosity that 
is often made by his critics; the same 
charge is sometimes made against Walter 
Pater, where, however, refinement is so 
closely bound up with his whole philosophy 
of expression as in the minds of most people 
to absolve him. In the seventeenth and 
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early eighteenth centuries, however, when a 
writer’s rating depended entirely upon over- 
refinements of style, the “precious” was the 
rule rather than the exception. 


Conceit—In the post - Shakespearean 
period a writer’s merit was measured to a 
very great degree by his cleverness in in- 
venting ingenious, over-wrought ideas and 
figures. In our hymnals is to be found a 
poem dating from this time, in which the 
wine is made to blush on seeing its Lord. 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” also of 
this period is, in spite of its beauty, a con- 
ceit, as is the absurd notion of Quarles’ 
that the Master’s human nature was an um- 
brella to His divinity. In fact, most of 
these conceits are to the modern taste lu- 
dicrous in the extreme, especially when car- 
ried to such extremes as Dryden’s poem 
to a young man who had died from small- 
pox: 

Each little pimple had a tear in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did commit. 
The reader will conclude truthfully that 
the conceit flourished with preciosity, the 
one being an over-refinement of style, the 
other of idea and thought. 


Cockney school——Applied by the critics 
of the time to that immortal group, Lamb, 
Keats, Shelley, Hunt, Hazlitt. The term 
was meant to convey scorn, but was applied 
with scurrility by critics who bitterly fought 
the new liberal movement in literature rep- 
resented and championed by this London 
group. The term itself was justified by 
certain forms of expression, characteristic 
of what is known as “Cockney” speech— 
Shelley who least of all justified his inclu- 
sion in the group, justified it in the minds 
of the critics by rhyming “name” with 
“time.” But the intense bitterness of the 
critics was deeper rooted than merely the 
illiteracy which they charged: it was 
founded upon their hatred of the revolution 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge had got 
under way with the publication in 1798 of 
the “Lyrical Ballads,” and the intensity with 
which the London group threw themselves 
into the business of championing it. 


Hysteron proteron.—A transposing of the 
natural order of events, either for emphasis 
or reasons of rhythm. Virgil had it that 
we should “die and dash into the fray,” 
while the writer of the “Revelation” asks 
who is “worthy to open the book and loose 
the seals thereof.” 





Picaresque—A term applied to literature 
dealing with rogues, especially of pirates. 
It traces back to the Spanish picaresque 
novel of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, a form adopted by Defoe and his 
imitators, and exemplified in more modern 
times by the literature centering around the 
exploits of Captain Kidd. 


Transferred epithet—An epithet or ad- 
jective applied to a subject which it does not 
fit, its own noun being frequently under- 
stood, as in “breakfast—that peevish, pale, 
that lounging, yawning, most ungenial 
meal,” adjectives that apply, not to the 
meal, but to the people who eat it. It is 
used with absurd effects by careless writers, 
who have their heroes looking at meditative 
watches and drawing courageous pistols 
upon the villains. 


Heptameter—A line of verse having 
seven feet. In the form of seven iambic 
feet the line is known as a “fourteener.” 
The line is now almost never used, though 
some of the statliest poetry in English ap- 
peared in it—as Chapman’s translation of 
Homer’s “Iliad.” The fourteener, however, 
appears more frequently, in “ballad meter,” 
in the disguised form of a four-foot iambic 
line, followed by a line of three iambic feet, 
arranged in four-line stanzas, the second 
and fourth, and often the first and third, 
lines rhyming. 





BAD MEMORY 


Gentleman—Why are you crying, little 
boy? 

Little Boy—I forget. 

Gentleman—Then why keep on crying? 

Little Boy—’Cause I can’t remember.— 
The Minorite. 








The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirty-two in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 
POETRY AND HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT 


When Carl Sandburg wrote his Chicago, 
the first reaction was a roar of indignant 
laughter—a tumult that still resounds, 
though it is beginning to die into depreca- 
tory echoes. 

“This, poetry?” demanded people grown 
accustomed to pretty trifles. “Is this un- 
couth jargon poetry? Does this jumble of 
rough words interpret life in terms of 
beauty?’ We may ignore the question of 
whether Chicago is a great poem; but to the 
question whether it is poetry, time has an- 
swered with an emphatic “Yes!” 

This result ought to set many poets and 
near poets to thinking. The amazing thing 
about many anthologies of modern poetry 
is that they contain such a small proportion 
of verse dealing with the actual world as 
it exists today. The poets for the most part 
are still harking back to a past age for their 
inspiration; they are writing echoes of 
Wordsworthian effusions to daisies, while 
all.about them in the achievements of man 
lies a huge field of raw material virtually 
untouched. 

Think of the world in which we now 
live. Enormous populations are crowded 
together into cities. Skyscrapers, huge in- 
dustrial plants, sixteen-story apartment 
houses, banks with hundreds of millions 
in capital, monopolies, labor unions, have 
spread their mushroom growth over the 
land. Movies, theaters, symphony concerts, 
operas, offer amusement to every village and 
city. Armies of people move with alarm- 
ing speed on our railways, subways, ele- 
vated trains; in motor cars, in airplanes. 
Thought travels around the world in a 
moment by telephone, telegraph, wireless, 
radio. And in the midst of these terrific 
forces, these gigantic conflicts for existence, 
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our poets sing about a rose in the garden 
or recall that Keats once mentioned a night- 
ingale. No wonder that much of our pres- 
ent day poetry is not worth printing. 

No one will contend that roses have lost 
their beauty, or that the voice of the nightin- 
gale—if one could ever hear it—has_ be- 
come unattractive. Nature still has charms 
to soothe the heart of man. The point is 
that all of the huge achievement of modern 
civilization has captured the imagination 
of mankind without ruffling a hair on the 
head of our minor poets—or of some who 
are called major. 

“What are the characteristics of Amer- 
ica?” asks Henry Morton Robinson, editor 
of Contemporary Verse. “Grandeur, fer- 
tility, imagination. Have we found gran- 
deur in our lyric poetry? Hardly. Across 
our western prairies and over the spikes of 
eternal mountaintops terrified winds stam- 
pede in a pageant of furious music—and we 
translate bric-a-brac from the Chinese. In 
cold and glittering mines beneath the sea, 
curved men ferret our carbon and unfused 
gold, while we rack our empty cupboards 
for the crust of an emotion. We have 
iron in our hills, steel in our railways, gold 
in our wheatfields, but in our poetry we 
have only knotted silks and pretty needle- 
work. All in a city block Life walks our 
streets; Youth presses the naked body of 
a new love to its heart; men die in a de- 
lerium and red-faced babies pop into life. 
But lyric poets oblivious to the true mate- 
rial of poetry, lock their doors to worry 
about themselves, to introspect, to wish for 
the open road and the Romany sky and the 
wisp of a harvest moon. They poetize, 
pressing lightly on their idea lest it crumble 
between their fingers. All the worn-out 
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vocabulary of lyric poetry comes rattling 
up in pastoral wains ; down goes the scented 
probe into the lyric soul, and up comes the 
dainty conceit ready for its rhyme. They 
put their soul into half a dozen lines and 
have room to spare! Everything is pretty, 
everything is poetical, but it is not poetical, 
it is not art. It is nothing but a neat little 
filler to pad out the empty space at the end 
of a timely article on “Battleships vs. Air- 
planes in the next War.” 


To find anybody with courage and intelli- 
gence enough to talk this way is salutary 
and satisfying. True poetry is perhaps the 
highest of the arts, and true poets ought not 
long to be forced into an apologetic sec- 
ond place. If poetry had more life in it, 
we would find fewer magazine editors say- 
ing “We use no poetry.” 

Just how to tap this reservoir of mate- 
rial no doubt offers a perplexing problem. 
The work of past poets offers little help. 
True, Eugene Lee-Hamilton finds inspira- 
tion in the ruins of a buried civilization. He 
is thrilled by the Roman Baths, with their 
“Immense and lonely courts of rock like 
brick rich pavements hidden by 
time’s trick. But it is always easier to ad- 
mire the beauty in something far away and 
half unreal. 


Richard Le Gallienne comes nearer to 
suggesting the thing we are after in his 
Ballad of London. 

Ah, London! London! our delight, 
Great flower that opens but at night, 


Great city of the midnight sun, 
Whose day begins when day is done. 


Lamp after lamp, against the sky 
Opens a sudden beaming eye, 
Leaping alight on either hand, 
The iron lilies of the Strand. 


Sidon and Tyre were such as ye, 
How bright they shone upon the tree! 
But time has gathered, both are done, 
And no man sails to Babylon. 

But the poet need not agree with Le 
Gallienne in praising the city; he may feel 
that modern civilization is in many respects 
odious, and yet feel the splendor, the power 
and complication of it. Or even if he re- 
ject it altogether it furnishes him with ma- 
terial. Says Eva Gore Booth in Walls, 


God made a garden, it was men built walls; 

But the wide sea from men is wholly freed; 

Freely the great waves rise and storm and 
break, 

Nor softlier go for any landlord’s need. 
Rupert Brooks in The Great Lover displays 
a more catholic taste. He loves everything 
in life: 

White plates and cups, clean gleaming, 

Ringed with blue lines; and feathery faery 

dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamplight, the strong 

crust 

Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 

Rainbows ; and the blue bitter smoke of wood ; 

And radiant raindrops couching in cool 

flowers 


The keen 

Unpassioned beauty of a great machine. . . . 
He has, indeed, the childlike vision pleaded 
for by Gilbert Chesterton; the vision that 
“sees everything with” simple pleasure, even 
the complex things. 

“The false type of naturalness harps al- 
ways on the distinction between the natural 
and the artificial,” Chesterton goes on. “The 
higher kind of naturalness ignores that dis- 
tinction. To the child the tree and the 
lamp-post are as natural and as artificial 
as each other; or rather, neither of them are 
natural but both supernatural. For both 
are splendid and unexplained. The flower 
with which God crowns the one, and the 
flame with which Sam the lamplighter 
crowns the other, are equally of the gold 
of fairytales.” 

Something of this “simplicity,” if it is 
really that, enables us to see with the eyes 
of imagination into any commonplace fea- 
ture of our surroundings. Passing a seed 
store, Muriel Stuart thinks: 

Here in their safe and simple house of death, 

Sealed in their shells, a million roses leap; 

Here I can blow a garden with my breath, 

And in iny hand a forest lie asleep. 
Just as she interprets this one feature of 
modern civilization, a shop, so other poets 
are beginning with some success to see im- 
aginatively into the meaning of other in- 
stitutions that surround us. 

One feature of this subject requires a 
caution because it is not like the others. 
Whatever difficulty poets find in interpret- 
ing the beauty of the larger aspects of mod- 
ern civilized life, they are perhaps too facile 
in dealing with one kind of human effort. 
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Naturally, poets are often stimulated by 
other works of art: music, pictures, books, 
plays, and sometimes even by poems. 

The very fact that poetry is an inter- 
pretation of life makes it one degree re- 
moved from actual life. But when it at- 
tempts to interpret something that is already 
an interpretation, chances are that it be- 
gins to divorce itself from life so completely 
as to lose its human touch. Anybody pas- 
sionately interested in the writing of son- 
nets might get quite a kick out of Alfred 
Douglas’ Sonnet on the Sonnet, but can we 
hope that the average person will be equally 
fortunate ? 


To see the moment hold a madrigal, 

To find some cloistered place, some hermitage, 

For free devices, some deliberate cage 

Wherein to keep wild thoughts like birds in 
thrall, 

To eat sweet honey and to taste black gall, 

To fight with form, to wrestle and to rage 

Till at the last upon the conquered page 

The shadows of created Beauty fall— 


This is the sonnet, this is all delight 

Of every flower that blows in every Spring, 
And all desire of every desert place, 

This is the joy that filts a cloudy night 
When, bursting from her misty following, 
A perfect moon wins to an empty space. 


This sort of thing is all right for a sonneteer 
to read. He knows what the poet is talking 
about because he too has wrestled with form 
and knows the delight of conquering it. 
Beautifully though it is written, however, 
it has nothing to offer the average man be- 
cause it does not at any point touch his 
life. 

Less danger attaches itself to the poet’s 
interpretation of other arts such as music 
and sculpture, but the same difficulty is 
present though in less degree. If we write 
sonnets about Mr. Pickwick, we are merely 
commenting on Dickens’ interpretation—or 
caricature—of life. We do it, probably, 
for one of two reasons. Either we are 
guided by a mistaken zeal to write some- 
thing about Pickwick because we admire 
him, or we are too lazy mentally to go out 
and do our own sketching first-hand from 
life. In the first case we are wrong because 
Dickens needs no poetic advertisers; in 
the second, because we are cheating our- 
selves and possibly our readers. 

But we will not have very many readers. 


They will all go flocking into the camp of 
the Kiplings and the Masefields, or even 
into the following of people like Service, 
or even Edgar Guest, who have at least 
the sense to draw their material from life. 

Sometimes, of course, a work of art pro- 
vides the original stimulus for a poem that 
actually goes back into life for its material, 
and that deals with universal emotions that 
all men can feel and enjoy. Such a poem 
generally gets itself published and read. 
An example too long to quote here, but 
widely known, is Alfred Noyes’ The Barrel 
Organ. Sophisticated critics may turn up 
their noses at this poem, but even a fairly 
cultured and sophisticated audience will re- 
ceive it with cheers. 


DAIKOKU, THE LUCK GOD 

Mrs. Victor Rickard, the English author 
of mystery stories whose new book, “Up- 
stairs,” has just been published by Double- 
day, Page & Company, has a luck god, a 
little Chinese mascot that she keeps on her 
library table. His name is Daikoku and he 
was brought back from the Orient by her 
husband’s father who was a civil servant in 
China. At the base of the grotesque statu- 
ette, there are the words: 

“He represents humility by his low 
stature; he represents wealth acquired and 
firmly held when attained. The mallet in 
his hand is supposed to represent manual 
labor. The bag on either side holds the 
riches acquired. The cap partly shades the 
eyes which are bent down on the realities.” 

Mrs. Rickard says that for some of Dai- 
koku’s qualities she had no admiration, 
especially his close-fistedness. Otherwise 
she is greatly cheered by his contented grin. 
—Doubleday, Page and Co. 


FORCE OF HABIT 

“But I thought you said you were going 
to write an anonymous letter to that editor 
who has been rejecting all your stuff!” ex- 
claimed the hospital visitor to what re- 
mained of the would-be author a few days 
after the letter had been received by the 
editor. 

“And so I did,” explained the writer 
sadly. “But I thoughtlessly enclosed a self- 
addressed return envelope.” 




















Filing Devices for the Beginner 


Carbon Copy and Correspondence Files 
By EDNA HERRON 


The keeping of records in some form or 
other is a necessary part of the writer’s 
work. There are many variations both in 
subject and in method, but if it is remem- 
bered that exact copies of the manuscripts 
themselves and everything pertaining to 
them, must be kept, and that they must be 
kept where the writer can find them with 
the least possible delay, he will not go far 
wrong in devising a filing system of his own 
or in adapting a given system to his spe- 
cial needs. It is well to realize that, for 
his own best interests, the writer’s dealings 
must be made in a business-like way. This 
means, among other things, (1) filing exact 
copies of all manuscripts offered, (2) filing 
all letters received and copies of all letters 
written concerning manuscripts, and (3) 
filing miscellaneous material pertaining to 
his work. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
need of keeping copies of all manuscripts 
submitted for publication. The importance 
of this is so obvious and the dire results 
which are liable to ensue in case a copy 
is not kept are so well known, that no doubt 
every writer carefully retains a copy when 
sending manuscripts through the mails. 

But is the copy that is retained always 
an exact copy? It is a temptation some- 
times when revision has been made, to 
omit a carbon copy and file away the old 
interlined and corrected script, sending the 
fresh, perfect copy of it to the editor. And 
this way trouble lies. If occasion arises to 
refer to the copy retained, the author can- 
not be sure of his ground, for changes may 
have crept in. Little improvements may 
have been made here and there and here- 
tofore unnoticed errors corrected; or, as 
is sometimes the case, the marked, inter- 
lined copy may prove unreadable in spots 
at some later date. But if the author has 
an exact copy in his files he is prepared for 
all emergencies. It is most important to 


remember that on all occasions all correc- 
tions made on originals must be made on 
the carbon copies, and the time to do this is 
when the originals are corrected. Verba- 
tim copy, the lawyer says when he demands 
proof, and this is well to remember in the 
author’s case. 

Besides the convenience of meeting these 
possible contingencies, another advantage 
should not be overlooked. It is one which 
many successful authors have made good 
use of and profited thereby. If the writer 
compares the published version of his story 
or article with the copy to see wherein the 
editor has made changes, if any, he thus 
gets an object lesson in editorial revision— 
free. If, however, his copy is not a car- 
bon copy, but a near-copy, he does not get 
the benefit of the changes made in the edi- 
tor’s office, for he cannot be sure of them. 
That little nicety of punctuation or the 
happy changing of a word, wnich so im- 
proves the published story, may have crept 
in when typing the original. He wishes 
he knew whether the editor took enough 
interest, understood his meaning well 
enough, to make these changes in his story. 

There are other important benefits to be 
gained from filing exact copies. For in- 
stance, if the original copy is lost in the 
mails, no time is required in correcting the 
file copy and bringing it up to standard. 
Simply re-type it. : 

While it is true that editorial offices do 
not often mislay pages of manuscripts, mis- 
takes will happen. If a page or two is mis- 
laid by the publisher and post haste comes 
a request for certain sheets, no valuable 
time need be wasted in complying with the 
request; the missing pages may be typed 
and go forth in the next mail. On one oc- 
casion three pages of a twenty-page story 
disappeared after reaching the editorial 
sanctum. When the author received the 
special delivery request to supply the miss- 
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ing pages, he was in a flutter. But this 
particular writer was one of the systematic 
author-folk and it so happened that his 
files were all in order. It was therefore 
only a matter of a few minutes to extract 
the wanted pages from their proper place, 
re-type them and send them on their way. 
And in this case the reward for his trouble 
was not only the satisfaction of complying 
with the editor’s request and making pos- 
sib'e the publication of his story, but in 
addition he received by return mail the 
editor’s check for $10.00. Without his 
filing system he would have been lost, with- 
out the exact copy of his script in his files 
he might have had serious trouble recon- 
structing the missing pages, causing delay 
and dissatisfaction, and would have lost 
the added recompense for his trouble. 


There are on the market many filing 
devices and systems, patented cabinets and 
modern paraphernalia which a writer with 
unlimited means may obtain. A visit to 
any dealer in office supplies will enable one 
to have a demonstration of any particular 
device in which he is interested or which 
he may desire to purchase for his writing 
shop. It is not necessary, however, for the 
author, in order to keep track of his out- 
put, to employ complicated systems or lay 
out money for expensive material. These 
time-saving implements the writer with 
plenty of money may do well to buy, but 
for the beginning author, making his way 
with comparatively empty pockets, there 
are home-made devices for all his filing 
needs which will adequately serve the pur- 
pose and to the same extent. All that is 
needed is a little ingenuity, a slight knack 
with the hammer and paint brush, a rainy 
afternoon and a few materials which may 
be obtained at the neighborhood drug or 
grocery store. 

In any filing system a file cabinet of some 
description is essential. The resourceful 
writer can easily manufacture a suitable one 
from a wooden soap box—an ordinary octa- 
gon soap box begged or bought from the 
shop around the corner—is excellent. The 
handy author-salesman can mount it upon 
legs and stain it with five-and-ten-cent store 
paint to correspond with the color scheme 





of his office or workroom, if he has one. 
Such a file box will easily accommodate 
the regular manuscript size sheet of paper 
without folding, and will conveniently hold 
from 50 to 120 manuscripts, if filed on 
edge, after the manner of ordinary filing 
cabinets. 

After the cabinet is made comes the ques- 
tion of filing systems. Simplicity and serv- 
iceability are the keynotes here. File the 
carbon copies in alphabetical order by title, 
keeping the kinds of work separate; for 
instance, if the author is both a short story 
and article producer, he may put in a card- 
board division between the two sections of 
story and article and file each alphabetically 
under its proper heading. The cardboard 
that comes around men’s shirts from the 
laundry is excellent for cutting out such 
divisions and alphabetical guides. 

The filing of editorial correspondence and 
of all correspondence relating to the au- 
thor’s work is secondary in importance only 
to the filing of copies of the finished prod- 
uct. Of course, all letters of acceptance are 
carefully treasured, to be referred to for 
inspiration in time of need. All editorial 
letters of criticism and comment, too, are 
kept for future reference. But this is not 
enough. All letters received which per- 
tain to the work and copies of all letters 
written should be as carefully retained. 
The system indicated here may be arranged 
to suit the writer’s need. The filing may be 
according to the publication, subject or title, 
or name of individual. But in any case, if 
all correspondence pertaining to one sub- 
ject is arranged chronologically and fas- 
tened together with removable clips, time 
and labor will thus be saved. 

As in the case of filing manuscripts, the 
correspondence file may be a second wooden 
soap box, treated with legs and paint. As 
in that case also, the guide cards may be 
cut from cardboard and labeled alphabeti- 
cally. Small stickers with the letters of the 
alphabet thereon may be obtained with little 
outlay of money. And the letters and 
copies of letters mailed behind these appro- 
priate alphabetic guides are as important 
as though filed in an imposing steel cabi- 
net. 
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Without a simple card index the manu- 
script and correspondence file is only half 
useful. Without an index it is likely to 
become a morgue of misplaced and buried 
manuscript. With an index it is an ordered 
storeroom from which any thing may be 
drawn instantly when needed. Suppose a 
letter is desired which has been filed under 
a different heading. It may have been filed 
under the name of the publication and on 
an occasion the writer wants to know the 
name of the editor himself; by this means 
he can locate the letter, secure the informa- 
tion quickly by reference to the card in 
its proper place. This correspondence ‘ile, 
too, may be easily manufactured by first 
purchasing, say a hundred 3x5 index cards 
and after making the proper notations on 
the cards, filing them in alphabetical order 
in an ordinary cigar box; of course a 
hinged-top regular file box is better, but 
the home-made one will serve. 

If one has plenty of room in his writing 
shop, a file used exclusively for each sub- 
ject is advisable, then if each file is labeled 
in bold letters, much time is saved, when 
occasion arises to look up a given subject. 
Plot germs, for instance, are important 
enough in the writer’s scheme of things, to 
occupy an important place—a place where 
they are readily accessible when the author 
needs them. And this applies to any sub- 
ject which the writer feels may be of use 
to him in the days to come. 

A separate file for various items and 
material which do not seem to be!ong to 
any other place will prove valuable. In 
this miscellaneous file, carefully stowed 
away, the writer may later find just what 
he needs at a critical time. This file at 
the end of the year, if not filled to over- 
flowing before that time, will be found to 
contain much useless material, but the grain 
of gold found amidst the waste will com- 
pensate for all the trouble. If a separate 
arrangement is not provided for it, the 
lowly rejection slip may find a place here. 
Valuable suggestions are often given on 
these unpopular pieces of paper, hints 
printed therein if studied and followed 
carefully, pave the way to a speedy sale. 
Sometimes they indicate the cause of re- 


jection, which to the earnest student means 
revision in the right direction. When one 
is striving diligently to learn, possible help- 
ful suggestions come from various quar- 
ters, and these should all be treasured in 
the miscellaneous file. 

Some business-like authors file material 
immediately upon finishing a subject ; others 
devote a certain period of time to that 
work, an evening a week, or a morning on 
a certain day of the month. It-should, how- 
ever, be systematically done and not neg- 
lected, for no matter how elaborate a sys- 
tem of filing one has, if not kept up-to-date, 
it fails of its purpose. The time thus used 
is not wasted or ill-spent. Consider the 
precious minutes gained when something 
contained in a given file is required in a 
rush. 

It will be seen that the methods of filing 
are many and varied; that the material to 
be filed corresponds to the writer’s need. 
Like a good story, the system is not a cut- 
and-dried affair; it may be changed and 
added to or subtracted from to suit the 
author’s fancy. It may be his and his alone. 





DON’T USE BIG WORDS 


In promulgating your esoteric cogita- 
tions or articulating your superficial senti- 
mentalities and amicable, philosophical, or 
psychological observations, beware of plati- 
tudinous ponderosity. Let your conversa- 
tional communications possess a clarified 
conciseness, a compact comprehensible- 
ness, coalescent, consistency, and a con- 
catenated cogency. Let your extempo- 
raneous descantings and unpremeditated ex- 
patiations have intelligibility and veracious 
vivacity without rodomontade or thrasoni- 
cal bombast. Sedulously avoid all polysyl- 
labic profundity, pompous prolixity, psit- 
taceous vacuity, ventriloquial verbosity 
and vaniloquent vapidity. Shun double en- 
tendre, purient jocosity, and pestiferous pro- 
fanity, obscurant or apparent. In other 
words, talk plainly, briefly, naturally, sensi- 
bly, truthfully, purely. Keep from “slang”. 
Don’t put on airs. Say what you mean. 
Mean what you say. And don’t use big 
words !—Anon. 
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The Desk Reference Book 

This new edition, by William Dana Or- 
cutt, is worthy of a place on the desk of 
anyone interested in any kind of literary 
endeavor. 

The possessor of this book will be de- 
lighted to* find within its covers the an- 
swer to many questions, the importance of 
which, perhaps, he had not realized. 

In compact form, for quick reference, 
the final word on every question of punc- 
tuation, capitalization, spelling, abbrevia- 
tions, faulty diction, business and social let- 
ter-writing, postal regulations, weights and 
measures are found. There is a chapter, 
too, on how to make an index. 

Those parts of The Desk Reference Book 
which were of exceptional interest to the 
writer were chapters on the Relations of 
the Author to the Publisher, Relations of 
the Short Story Writer to the Magazines, 
and Correct and Faulty Diction. The in- 
formation contained in these chapters 
should prove very beneficial to the inexperi- 
enced author and also give to the success- 
ful writer a better understanding of his 
relations with the publishers. 

The Desk Reference Book is a most com- 
prehensive, compact reference book, and the 
writer is glad to tell you that a copy may 
be found on his desk from now on. 


“The Desk Reference Book.” By William 
Dana Orcutt. New York City: Fred’k A. 
Stokes Co. 





Master Thoughts 

This handy-size volume contains a com- 
posite work of over two hundred master 
minds, artfully condensed. It is not merely 
a book of quotations, but is a treasury of 
the world’s richest gems of English ex- 
pression in verse, prose and phrase. Es- 
says, famous speeches and classic verse fill 
the pages, with an original repertory of 
about three thousand live phrases. The 
book is an ideal gift for graduates, being en- 
tertaining, instructive and inspiring. 

“Master Thoughts.” By H. H. Emmons. 
Canton, Ohio: Imperial Publishing Company. 


How to Make Ten Dollars Every Day 
with Your Kodak 


The author of this interesting little book 
has had considerable experience in kodakery 
and has based the book on his own actual 
experience. He speaks with authority and 
gives many valuable hints besides helpful 
instructions and information. The book 
should be worth hundreds of dollars to any- 
one who wishes to make money with his 
camera. Every point in good kodakery is 
definitely outlined, making it easy, even for 
a beginner. It gives all the essential point- 
ers such as: the proper equipment, where 
to work, the developing, how to sell work, 
how to increase sales, etc. The author 
stresses the fact that a photographer must 
know the market as well as his own prod- 
uct, otherwise his work is utterly worth- 
less. 

“How to Make Ten Dollars Every Day 


with Your Kodak.” By Paul Glenn Holt. 
Boston: R. Snyder. 





The Dower House Mystery 

This is a mystery story in every sense of 
the word; mystery, danger and romance 
abound throughout the volume. The story 
concerns a charming young widow who vis- 
its the scenes of her childhood, unaware of 
the succession of puzzling events which 
awaited her. 


“The Dower House Mystery.” By Patricia 
Wentworth. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 





Byron in Perspective 


Here is another valuable contribution to 
the meager historical material dealing with 
the life of George Gordon, sixth Lord By- 
ron. This work, while affording consider- 
able data gleaned from authentic sources in 
Aberdeen and elsewhere where the youth- 
ful poet spent his boyhood, appears to be 
considerably padded with trivialities, hav- 
ing no direct bearing upon Byron or his 
work. In the volume is included a chapter 

(Continued on page 64) 
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And then—the world welcomed 
and rewarded him 


E WAS always puzzling things 

out for himself, wondering in- 
tensively how and why. He seldom 
talked. People didn’t know what was 
back of that screwed-up forehead till 
appeared small, throbbing paragraphs 
in the home paper—things that got 
hold of them and set them thinking, 
“Who’s writing those?” Yet rot until 
stories of the same poignant touch came 
out in magazines, over his name, did 
they recognize him as the writer 
trained by the Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship to write impressively what 
was in his mind and heart. 

Then came the letters. ‘“That’s the first 
bit of fiction I’ve read for years that’s 
made me actually cry.” “Write more about 
Jerry.” And from his favorite editor— 
“How you can write!” ie 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship is 
unique in taking men and women who want 
to write, or who have not even thought of 
writing, but have an almost instinctive story- 
telling sense . . . and training them, at 
their own convenience, wherever they are, to 
write most well. 

There is the greater and greater pleasure 
in sending to the Palmer Institute stories 
that are increasingly your best while the 
Palmer Institute helps you make them in- 
finitely better. Thin, straggling stories, 
perhaps, that become through Palmer train- 
ing richly emotional. Cold, harsh stories 





that need poured into them gobletfuls of 
color and fire. There is then the keen mo- 
ment of pride in the first check, no matter 
how small—and then in the next check and 
the next, larger as your ability grows. 

The Palmer Institute does not accept all 
applicants. It will not enroll you or accept 
your money unless you have something on 
which you can build. The method and the 
art of story writing can be taught. Not so 
the instinctive creative imagination. To 
see if you have just this kind of imagination 
—the kind that will make Palmer training 
worth your while—the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship asks the privilege of putting to 
you, without expense or obligation, a simple 
creative test. For full particulars, sign and 
mail the coupon below. No salesman will 
call on you, 
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PALMER INSTITUTE OF 
AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif —15F 
Clayton Hamilton, Pres., 
Frederick Palmer, Vice-Pres. 
_ Please send me, without any obligation, 
full details about your home-study course 
in 
1) Short Story Writing 
[] English and Self Expression 
C1) Photoplay Writing 








Address ........ - 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 








F. Corydon, I write to you 

To ask you just a thing or two. 

Is Sleepy Slough a real name 

Or mere invention of your brain? 

I really live in Dreamy Draw, 

Though Heaven only knows what for. 

For dear “ole Lunnon” was my town 

Where fifty cents is half a crown, 

And now when for VU. S. I write, 

They sneer, “Oh British viewpoint quite.” 

And when I try across the sea, 

It seefns the style is too Yankee. 

And so I’m neither flesh nor fowl, 

And that is why I raise this how]; 

Because you see I lack the pull 

To join the gang with Johnny Bull. 

While, there again, I seldom am 

Accepted by dear Uncle Sam 

The reason’s clear why I’ve no fame. 

Now, isn’t it a bally shame? 

Please pardon all my vulgar slang, 
Nora HAMMERSLEY HYPHEN LAING. 

Chez Nous, Dreamy Draw, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dear Epitor: 

The Northern Jersey Writers’ Guild is 
being formed for novice writers living in 
that part of New Jersey above Camden. 
Those desiring membership should com- 
municate with either of the following: 

Francis Marski, 1749 West Fifth Street, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. 

Marie W. Samms, 17 Buchanan Street, 
Hillside, New Jersey. 

Dear Epitor: 

Let me say a word of appreciation for 
the Writer’s Dicest. It is truly the best 
magazine of its kind that was ever brought 
to my notice. I have received so much help 
from it that I’d rather go without a meal 
than miss one issue. So many of the ar- 
ticles seem to have been written just for 
my especial benefit. And I wish I could 
thank each writer personally for the help 
and encouragement I have received. 
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I am just a beginner, but I feel, with the 
help of the Dicest, I will make a success of 
writing some day. 

Betty WALKER ROBERTSON. 
Central Point, Oregon, care C. O. P. Co., 
R. F. D. No. 1. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

Since reading Henry Fisher’s article 
“Through the Limerick Fun Foundry,” 
which appeared in the Writer’s Dicest, I 
have written and sold more than one hun- 
dred jingles and limericks. 

Of course, I am only a beginner, and the 
majority of my nonsense rhymes have been 
used largely as fillers, and so far they have 
remained unsigned. However, I have never 
received less than twenty-five cents a line 
for them, so I am very happy. 

The Wrirter’s DiceEst has also helped me 
to win in several comic last line contests. 

THE POWER OF FUNNY 
My jingles have no pedigree, 
Their births are never filed, 
Statistics hold no record of 
A single brain-storm child. 
And yet eugenics, is a text, 
I’ve never undertaken ; 
For mongrel though my jingles are, 
They still bring home the bacon. 
HeLten McManan. 
Pond Creek, Oklahoma. 


BOTH FRESH 

“Our theaters,” said the American, “are 
much larger than yours.” 

“Oh, but we have some very big ones,” 
replied the Englishman. “At Drury Lane, 
for instance, if a man threw an egg from 
the back of the stalls, it would probably fall 
short into the orchestra.” 

“Indeed?” said the American. “Now, 
if a man threw an egg from the back of the 
stalls in our biggest theater, it would hatch 
out before it got near the orchestra!”— 
American Mutual Magazine. 
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Popular short- 
story writer, 
tells here about 
his own educa- 
tion and how he 
got it. 











H. C. WITWER 


H. C. WITWER, popular short story 
writer, confessed that he had acquired a col- 
lege education without going to any college. 
In response to a query concerning the classi- 
cal literary flavor of the opening paragraphs 
and titles of his current stories in Collier’s 
and in Cosmopolitan Magazine, Witwer pro- 
duced a letter he had just written to a 
friend in New York. 

“I most assuredly have a_ Five-Foot 
Shelf,” he wrote, “and if you don’t think I 
use it constantly for inspiration, reference, 
and mental calisthenics, you should see the 
well-thumbed pages. 

“There is no excuse for any- 
one missing a college education 
when these books are available.” 


In response to further inquiries, Witwer 
said that he has been successively a news- 
boy, soda jerk, circus publicity writer, sports 
editor, and short story writer. “I have 
never had time to be an inmate of dear old 
Yale,” he added, “but a constant inmate of 
my home has been 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS” 


To H. C. Witwer, one of the most popular 
and admired of modern writers, as to so 
many thousand other successful men and 
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No time tor YALE 


took college home 
says H. C. Witwer 


women, this great library has been a liberal 
education and a tool of success. 


Every ambitious young man and woman 
ought to know something about this famous 
and useful collection of the world’s greatest 
books—books that will be as useful to you 
if you are a lawyer, salesman, minister, ex- 
ecutive, engineer or banker as- they have 
been to H. C. Witwer and so many other 
writers. 

Let us send you a free book called “Fif- 
teen Minutes a Day,” which tells how Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard has put into the Five-Foot 
Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education,” 
and how he has so arranged it with notes 
and reading courses that even fifteen 
minutes a day are enough to give you the 
knowledge of literature and life, the culture 
and the thinking capacity which every uni- 
versity strives to give. 

Every reader of this 
magazine is invited to have 
a free copy of this reada- 
ble and stimulating little 
book. Write your name 
and address below and 
mail the cou- Us 
pon; your 
book will 
come by re- 
turn mail. 


TEAR OFF—MAIL TODAY 





1 P- F. Collier & Son Company 
j 250 Park Avenue New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little guide book to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five 
I Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics), and containing 
[ the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
Also advise me how I may obtain the books by small 
monthly payments. 


(Mr. 
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The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


If you are gifted in writing or compos- 
ing songs of one special style, keep at it 
and you should finally turn out something 
worth while. If you feel you have suc- 
ceeded in that particular style, then use 
your writing ability in other directions and 
adapt yourself to the different current styles 
of songs. You will be surprised at the big 
improvement you will show in your work, 
if you use this little suggestion. 

When I became inoculated with the song- 
writing bacillus, I wanted to write “coon” 
songs and nothing else. At first I turned 
out some mediocre material. When I came 
to the turning point, the time I had to 
either improve or quit, I must have im- 
proved, for I am still at it. 

I finally mastered the art of this special 
type of songs, and was then prepared to 
take on all comers in songdom’s prize ring. 
This should prepare you to write nearly 
any type of song after you have created the 
idea for it. 

Vulgarism in lyrics is just about taboo. 
Some publishers still persist in using songs 
of this character, but most of the old estab- 
lished ones are trying to stamp out this 
evil. Songs that possess coarse slang and 
vulgar expressions will get you no place. 
I have looked over quite a few of the cur- 
rent songs of the day and find a few of 
them still border on vulgarity. I under- 
stand the Music Publishers’ Association are 
trying to convince their members to publish 
only clean and wholesome songs. I think 
it a good move and should be pushed to 
the limit. 

If you have succeeded in placing your 
song with a big publisher and it becomes a 
hit, don’t rest on your laurels and think all 
your future songs will be gobbled up as fast 
as you write them by the different pub- 
lishers. You will be sadly mistaken. 

No publisher will be satisfied with your 
past record, he wants a song as good, if not 
better, than your previous hit. He is not 
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going to stake his bank-roll on just an or- 
dinary song. You don’t have to write a 
publisher a detailed history of your past 
success and then try to sell him another 
song which is not as good as the first one. 
If you are skeptical, try it and see—you 
will be disappointed. 

If a publisher turns your song down, do 
not be discouraged or angry. He knows 
what he is doing. He is saving himself 
money by not accepting it, and is also sav- 
ing you a big disappointment later on, when 
the public would turn a cold shoulder to 
your song and it becomes a complete “flop.” 

The publisher means to be your friend, 
and if you have something worth while, 
he’ll go the limit for you, because big royalty 





CATCHY MELODIES— 
MODERN PIANO ARRANGEMENTS 
NEAT MANUSCRIPTS 
Make your songs ready for market. Twenty years a 

Song Specialist. 
LEN FLEMING 
Pennsylvania 





Wellsboro, 
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From the Heart of Tin Pan Alle $ 
comes an offer of help for aspiring song-writers. 
I have written hundreds of successful songs. Let 
me show you how to do it. 

Send your song poems to 

FRED MIERISCH 

Box 24, Times Square Station, New York City 
LOROROROROLGOALOROLOHOKLORLOKOMOHPOHOM 
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WHY HESITATE! 

Time lost can never be regained. 

I will criticize one song poem; tell you what chances 
it has for success, also cost of placing the same on 
the market. I will include with the above order my 
latest number, “When I Got Married,” all for $1.00. 

Don’t delay, order today. Copy of song alone is 40c. 

WENRICH & FRANTZ 
““Sonq7s The People Like" 


437 West Front Street Berwick, Pa. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, 





Brooklyn, New York 
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STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, WANTED 


If you have a sure-fire aol song hit (both words and oil we will ish your e on a straight royalt: ty 7 
will give you a —_ (royalty) ay in advance. However, we absolutel es, 
poems; the ads we placed in t 


og in advance for any more sto’ tC 
April and May issues of THE WRITER’S DIGEST, caused us to become so swamped with s, Ure, 
that we could not take care of our mail as we desire to, so we are withdrawing our ‘general cash offer, and “cee our free criticism offer. 
If you have a song lyric, short poem, short sto “44 or motion picture synopsis, that is appealing enough, we will be pleased to SELL bd 
manuscripts for you, providing you co-operate with us, and give us 15% commission when we sell your work. If you are a poet, 

or lyric writer, you may send your a ~4 to us at once, but if you are an AUTHOR, be sure to write and tell us what tye "Ot 
story you have, before TH iE us a mi 


SUN CO., SALES AGENTS, DECATUR, ILL. 





Have a Professional Composer and 
Arranger Do Your Work 
for voice and piano, orchestra, band. Over 1000 
arrangements published. References: Any Music 
publisher. Send for list of hits I have arranged. 
Address all letters to 
AL. MOQUIN 
1587 Broadway, Dept. C, 


statements for you mean big financial re- 
turns for himself. It is not up to the pub- 
lisher to accept a song, it is up to you to 
write one that will make him accept it. If you 
give him the privilege of looking over your 
manuscript, why shouldn’t he take the privi- 
lege of rejecting it—if it does not “click”? 
His money is at stake. Why should he 
waste good money on bad material? You 
would do the same thing if you were in his 
shoes, now wouldn’t you? Get the point? 
Don’t blame the publisher if your song is 
rejected—blame yourself. 

Don’t harbor the idea that everything 
you write is a sure-fire hit. Above all things 
don’t tell the publisher that. If he is a 
successful publisher he can tell in no time 
if your material possesses “hit qualities”— 
and then it is finally up to him to either ac- 
cept or reject. 


New York 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Son 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor} 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 
you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 
mit your scripts for estimate and free advice, 


WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 
1674 Broadway, New York 


——— (ne 


“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. WICKES 





(Continued on page 64) 























It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy ef “Writing 
the Popular | 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells ary how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 





A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold aati. gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohie 

















THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurte information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The Gammadion, Lock Box 624, Birmingham, 
Ala. “We will award the following prizes to 
contributors for the best work published in the 
four issues of the magazine: For the best short 
story a prize of $50.00 will be given; for the best 
article a prize of $25.00; for the best poem a prize 
of $25.00. he winners will be chosen by popular 
vote of the subscribers. Each subscriber is en- 
titled to one vote on each of the prize subjects. 
Ballots will be mailed with the last of the four 
issues. There will be prizes offered to subscribers 
for the best letter on why you like the short story 
named in your ballot. The following prizes will 
be offered: First prize, $15.00; second prize, 
$10.00; third prize, $5.00..-Competent judges for 
the subscribers’ prizes will be announced later.” 


Snappy Stories are offering $15, $10 and $5, 
respectively, for the three best letters which tell 
what three stories you enjoyed in the second 
March number of Snappy, what three stories you 
like best in some other recent issue, and who 
your three favorite Snappy writers are. Address 
all letters to Florence Haxton, Editor, 627 West 
i3rd St., New York. 

The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
City, awards the following prizes annually: $200 
for Club Papers, $100 for the best essay on an 
educational subjéct, and a prize for the best paper 
on a literary subject. For full details, address 
above. 


For the best novel by an American author who 
has not previously had a novel published in book 
form, $16,500 net plus royalty, will be paid in cash 
jointly by Dodd, Mead & Company, Pictorial 
Review First National Pictures, Inc. Manuscripts 
must be submitted before October 1, 1926. Com- 
plete prospectus will be furnished upon request 
from Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., New 
York City, 


Opportunity Magazine awards seven prizes, $50 
to $5, monthly for the best stories of 300 words 
or less on successful specialty selling. Contests 
close on the last day of each month. Address: 
Opportunity Magazine, 750 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Motion Picture Magazine, 175 Duffield Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., offers a prize of $50 for the best 
solution to an unfinished story, each month, and 
$5 each for any other solution published. Ad- 
dress Mystery Contest Editor. 
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Contemporary Verse, Station H, Box 38, New 
York City. The Oscar Gleason Mason Prize of 
$150 for a poem of universal interest, using 
philosophic or scientific material, is offered. The 
poem must not exceed 150 lines in length. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Oscar Gleason 
Mason Prize Editor. The Golden Plough Award 
of $100 is to be made for the most distinguished 
contribution during the year of 1926, and the 
Ballad Purse of $50 for a ballad or narrative 
of not more than 100 lines, dealing with a native 
American subject. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Ballad Purse Editor, Contemporary 
Verse. Contests close October 30, 1926. For full 
particulars address Contest Editor, Contemporary 
Verse, Station H, Box 38, New York City. 


The publishers of True Story Magazine are of- 
fering $50,000 to three hundred and eleven men 
and women, in amounts ranging from $5,000 to 
$100, in exchange for true stories. The prizes are 
as follows: First prize, $5,000; second to sixth 
prizes, $1,000 each; seventh to sixteenth prizes, 
$500 each; seventeenth to thirty-sixth prizes, $250 
each; thirty-seventh to eighty-sixth prizes, $150 
each ; eighty-seventh to three hundred and eleventh 
prizes, $100 each. In regard to rules governing 
True Story Contest, write to True Story Contest 
Editor, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 


Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh St., New 
York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Issued 
weekly; $6.00 a year; 15c a copy. “We want 
detective and mystery stories; articles about crime, 
prisons and allied subjects. The length of our 
serials are from 36,000 to 80,000 words; novel- 
ettes, 25,000 to 30,000; short stories, 2,500 to 6,000 
words; articles, 2,500 to 5,000 words. We pay, 
on acceptance, from one to two cents a word.” 


Store Service News, Syracuse, N. Y. Editor, 
E, S. Crawford. Issued monthly; sent to all types 
of stores free. “We publish articles of a con- 
structive nature, having to do with efficient store 
operation.” 


The Double Dealer, 401 Bienville St. New 
Orleans, La. Editors, Julius Weis Friend and 
John McClure. Issued monthly; $2.50 a year; 
25c a copy. “We use short stories, articles and 
essays on literary subjects and on literary men 
and women, poems of all kinds and book reviews.” 


The Lawyer and Banker, 711 Hammond Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Editor, Chas E. George. Issued 
bi-monthly; $4.00 a year; T5c a copy. “We use 
legal articles only, from 1,000 to 5,000 words.” 
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The Lyric West, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Editors, Dr, and Mrs. Allison 
Gaw. Issued monthly (ten issues a year; June 
and July issued as one, also August and Septem- 
ber ; $2.00 a year; 20c a copy. “We desire poetry 
of high literary value only. We do not pay, but 
offer two prizes yearly: $50 for the best poem 
published and $50 for the best lyric published.” 





Hestern Auto Top and Body, Los Angeles, 
Calif. “Beginning with the May number the 
name of this magazine was changed. It was 
formerly Western Paint and Trim Shop. An 
automobile body building department is added to 
the magazine. Both technical and merchandising 
articles on the automobile painting, trimming and 
body building industries are desired. These arti- 
cles may run from six hundred to three thousand 
words in length, and whenever possible should 
be well illustrated with photographs, drawings, 
diagrams, etc. Articles which have the Western 
slant—those which deal specifically with the prob- 
lems and needs of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States-—-stand a much better chance of 
acceptance than those which are more general in 
character. Payment varies from one-half to one 
cent a word, according to the value of the article, 
and is made on the 15th of the month following 
publication. To insure return of unavailable 
manuscripts, they must be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to Paul Horst, Downey, 

Cahit.” 





True Indian Stories, Box 1291, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. “We are in the market for dramatized 
stories of love, war and adventure which has an 
Indian background. We will pay a good price 
for acceptable material.” 





Radio Digest, 510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. E. E. Plummer, Managing Editor. “We are 
in the market for short stories and serials; short 
stories of 6,000 to 8,000 words and serials from 
30,000 to 50,000 words, suitable for five parts pub- 
lication. These stories need not necessarily have 
a radio angle, but can deal with love or romance. 
We are also in the market in the fall for one 
peppy mystery story of about 30,000 words, suit- 
able for radio dramatization.” 





Black Mask Magazine, 45 West 45th St., New 
York City, N. Y. Editor, Philip C. Cody. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year; 20c a copy. “We desire 
detective, mystery and adventure stories that have 
originality and freshness of plot, and that are, 
above all, plausible. We do not want love stories 
or horror stories. Humor finds a large place in 
the Black Mask, and if coupled with the rough- 
ness of speech typical of many characters exist- 
ing in our pages, it strikes a note of reality. We 
do not want young reporters who are out on 
their first assignment and who solve a baffling 
mystery in the first five minutes. Plots must be 
logical, treatment swift or entertaining, characters 
interesting. We report on manuscripts not later 
than two weeks from date of receipt and pay 
one cent a word on publication.” 


(Continued on page 50) 





Successful 
writers use this 
typewriter 


F you want to succeed as a writer, 

you must provide yourself with the 

right tools—and the first of these 
is a good typewriter. 

Most of the well-known writers pre- 
fer Corona, because of its many ad- 
vantages to an author. 

Corona is light, can be carried any- 
where, used when and where you get 
the inspiration. to write. It has the 
standard keyboard, just like the big 
office machines, a wide carriage that 
takes a ten-inch envelope, a twelve- 

yard ribbon, self reversing. 

One thing you will especially like 
about Corona is its 100% visibility. 
The paper is held at the correct read- 
ing angle, with no obstructior be- 
tween your eye and the paper. This 
feature is very valuable to a writer, 
since it allows you to go back and 
read what you have written just as 
easily as you read the page of a book. 


Mail the coupon now! 


We will send you the latest infor- 
mation about Corona, and the name of 
a dealer who will be glad to arrange 
easy monthly payments if desired. 
Used typewriters are accepted in 
trade by Corona dealers. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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Not aschool-no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security ., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
Holtywooe California 

Publishers POPULAR ARIO WRITER Send for Free 

SR ERR 9 So RTE 














WESTERN WRITERS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Copied, 60c; revised, without typing, 40c; with typing, 
$1.50; poems typed, 2c line; criticising, 50c, selling, 


10%. 
MALHEUR TYPING SERVICE 
BOX 362, VALE, OREGON 














THE REJECTION SLIP MUST GO! 


THE NATIONAL AMATEUR WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION will 
MAKE it go. Reveals the Real writing game. Shortens apprentice- 
ships 50%. Bulletins market tips; fair and unfair publications: 
members’ experiences, etc. Collaboration; revision; criticism. REAL 
literary training. Syndicate for members. Month trial 25c. Ad- 
dress: N. A. W. A., care of C. W. Pennington, Loveland, Okla. 








THE REJECTION SLIP MUST GO! 








“The 36 Dramatic. 
Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
A ered in this remarkable 
ee ee book by Georges Polti. 
Do you long to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous 


French author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- 
crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. 

OS iininatei wane: ch whe stheetgggligealaaalaaliaeaiiatia 
WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 1 
22 E, 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. j 

Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- 1 
I ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or 
| currency). I 
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SYNDICATING THE 
MANUSCRIPT 


(Continued from page 14) 


that it is being offered to only one publica- 
tion catering to a particular class. 

There should also be stated on the first 
page of the manuscript the release date; 
that is, the earliest date upon which publi- 
cation is to be made. As practically all 
publications except newspapers, and even 
these in some instances, prepare their mate- 
rial days and weeks in advance, it is nec- 
essary that the date of release be sufficiently 
in advance to enable all purchasers to ar- 
range for publication by the required time. 
By so doing no publication is preferred over 
another, and if the material is put out late 
it is no fault of the author. 

Also on the manuscript, or in the letter 
accompanying it, should be stated the price 
at which it is offered. This, as already 
stated, must of necessity be low in order to 
compensate for its being offered to more 
than one publication. Editors, like purchas- 
ing agents, want the greatest value for the 
least money; and if the author has an at- 
tractive article or series of articles, it will 
pay him to bring his price down to a mini- 
mum and make up for it in a larger num- 
ber of sales. Let us suppose, for instance, 
he has prepared a series of five articles of 
two hundred words each on “Friendship 
Between Employer and Employee”. The 
editor of almost any trade journal will pay 
a cent a word for the right of first publi- 
cation of this material, but will not con- 
sider it if syndicated unless the price is ex- 
ceptionally low, say a quarter of a cent a 
word. Now the sale of the material to one 
magazine alone would net only ten dollars, 
but at two dollars and fifty cents for the 
series in syndicate form sold to ten peri- 
odicals, it would bring twenty-five dollars. 
In such instances it pays to syndicate! 

It goes without saying that a return en- 
velope should accompany each manuscript 
sent out, otherwise it will appear as if the 
author attaches little value to his work. 
And if he doesn’t appreciate it, what editor 
will? 

The possibilities of syndicating are un- 
limited ; and the work can be made both in- 
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teresting and remunerative by the writer THY VIL 
who is on the alert to discover new fields s AJ s E: 
and supply the kind of material they de- Here ie a bargain—a genuine L, C. Smith (the 


























mand. As a matter of fact, the average cat Price Evert oe nee 

publication today relies more than ever be- Yi es ¢ ity PRarenten twa 

fore upon syndicate matter. Take the news- Cer | mM FREE TRIAL 
; ao 


papers. If we exclude advertising matter, 
almost half the material used bears no direct 
relation to the news of the moment. The 
reason is not hard to find. Syndicating en- 
ables the numerous publications to secure AUTHORS, ATTENTION 


high class material at a low price; it en- ane stories — mee typing. We do it. 
F . ‘ = : Manuscripts typed with one carbon copy, 
ables them to use more than double the Shc per thousand words, Revised and typed 


amount of material they would ordinarily at $1.00 per thousand words. 
use if forced to prepare their own copy WELFARE PRESS SYNDICATE 


or purchase only the first rights of material P. O. Box 2594, Boston, Mass. 

offered them. Naturally the large syndi- te panne pene 

cates come in for the greatest share of the | Manuscripts Carefully Typed. Satisfaction 

profits because they are in a position to offer guaranteed. Write now for information 

a large selection to their customers, but 


Smith 
406 -360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago | 











and prices. 














they cater chiefly to the newspapers. For WEBER & SCHUBERT 

the individual writer who can turn out in- 8520 13th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

teresting copy along certain lines and build 

up a reputation for this kind of material, a WANTED 

veritable gold mine lies before him. Plays—Vaudeville Sketches—Monologues 
Must be original manuscripts. No adaptations or translations. 


Full-length Plays for oe oe Repertoire Companies wanted at once. 
Authors realize $250 to $1,500 on Season leases. 
Original Vaudeville Sketches and "Monologues in constant demand. 


THE NORRISES OUT OF DOORS “Kaas bey EF to send for details. Please enclose stamp. 


























Kathleen and Charles G. Norris, the nov- NATHANIEL WHARTON 

. as Theatrical Productions , 
elists whose latest books, “The Black Flem- | 400 South State st. Chicago, Il. 
ings” and “Pig Iron,” were published on 

’ 

the same day, are both great lovers of the YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 

td ee ee a da NOW TRY THE BEST 
outdoors and have a special affection for tention ¢ Wen Se Wee 
their ranch in California. Every summer, lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
surrounded by a household of nephews and | ““*"% 
) c 
- soilags ; dle, <8 MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
nieces, they spend a vacation in the open | 9517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 
air, swimming, golfing, and cooking picnic 
meals on the huge oven that they have con- 

- “eg Ae AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
structed at one end of a rustic dining room I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
j ry , = 2cK for 40 cents a thousand words containing 
in the forest. Each year they make a pers 10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
ent to the ranch. This summer they plan carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 

. ° ; - is retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 
to line the oven with hollow tiles, each of JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
which will be a potential little oven. 5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mrs. Norris is an excellent cook, and 
finds a pleasant relaxation from writing in 
broiling chops over a crisp brush fire. 


Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








A SUMMER CAMP FOR WRITERS 


Writers who would like to -—- . an outing in America’s greatest vacation ground with an opportunity to study writing under the most 
enjoyable conditions, will be interested 


CAMP ‘““TRAILWISE TURN’? IN MAINE 
Conducted by T. C. O’DONNELL 
assisted by an able staff. ‘‘Trailwise Turn’’ is situated on beautiful Lake Annabessacook, in the heart of a beautiful lake region, Every 
provision has been made for comfort and recreational facilities. Two-, four-, and eight-week courses through July and August—covering 
short-story, verse, novel, feature, and dramatic writing. For particulars address: 
T. C. O’DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


HE magazine sec- 

tion and special 
columns of our mod- 
ern newspapers offer 
an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 





work to exceptional 
profit. 

There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 

This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 


If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 
{ WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., { 
{ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. i 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- | 
| paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 











Cloth-bound ; 188 pages 
Postpaid, $1.00 


I which I enclose $1. i 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


Home Occupations, 706 Observatory Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Editor, L. L. Isaac. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. “At present 
we are not in the market for material, as we are 
supplied for several months. We use only arti- 
cles telling how someone is actually making money 
at home. No superfluous words tolerated; con- 
cise, specific details wanted.” 





Home Lands, New York City, has been dis- 
continued, 

The Dramatist, Easton, Pa. Editor, Luther B. 
Anthony. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a year; 25c a 
copy. “We can use a brief statement of any 
principle as applied to playwriting shining some 
new light on its prominence.” 





Radio Merchandising, 239 West 39th St., New 
York City. Editor, G. Little. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 for two years; 5c a copy. “We use articles 
or stories that will be of help to a radio dealer; 
new merchandising ideas that have worked; arti- 
cles on window displays for radio dealers; in 
general, the writer should be guided by the fact 
that the main purpose of Radio Merchandising is 
to show the radio dealer how he can make more 
money out of his store. We pay one cent per 
word on acceptance.” 

Beauty, Brooklyn, N. Y., has not been published 
for over a year. 

The Frontier, Garden City, L, I., N. Y. Editor, 
Harry E. Maule. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year; 
25c a copy. “We desire short stories, nevelettes, 
complete novels and action. We need most of all 
good live stories with plenty of plot and action. 
Particularly stories of the cattle country, the South 
Seas, China, India, Africa and the far places of 
the world. We pay good rates on acceptance.” 








Kodakery, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Editor, A. H. Harscher. Issued 
monthly; 60c a year; 5c a copy. “We want stories 
illustrated with kodak pictures that would create 
a desire for picture making. We report on manu- 
scripts in one week and pay according to the 
nature of the article.” 


Snappy Stories, 627 West 43rd St., New York 
City. Editor, Florence Haxton. Issued semi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $4.50 a year. “We want 
light, amusing fiction with a sex theme, one-act 
plays, prose sketches, epigrams and verse. Stories 
which are essentially frivolous and stories with 
real emotional power are both in demand. The 
one test is—is your story really entertaining. Short 
stories run from 1,000 to 5,000 words in length, 
and novelettes 12,000. All manuscripts should be 
typewritten, double-space, and accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes for safe return 
in case of non-acceptance. We pay one and a 
half cents a word for fiction, three cents for 
short prose fillers, on acceptance.” 





The Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Hewitt H. Howland. Issued 
monthly; $5.00 a year; 50c a copy. “We use 
general articles, short stories and verses.” 
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Film Fun, 627 W. 48rd St., New York City. 
Editor, George Mitchell. Issued monthly; $2.00 
a year; 20c a copy. “We use all staff stuff ex- 
cept for occasional prize contests. We don’t buy 
any material. The magazine is illustrated from 
stills of the movies.” 





Boys’ Own Magazine, 116 West 39th St., New 
York City. Editor, Herbert Hungerford. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. “We use 
short, thrilling adventure material, with action, 
not plot, the main factor, for boys in their late 
high school or early college. Not any serials 
needed for at least six months. Pretty well 
stocked up with everything at the present. Ama- 
teur prize contests are going on all the time in 
the various departments. We report on manu- 
scripts at once. We pay on acceptance, at the 
rate of one to three cents a word.” 





Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Editor, James E. West. Issued monthly; $2.00 
a year; 20c a copy. “We want first-class juvenile 
stories of out-of-doors, adventure, athletics and 
scouting, in length under 5,000 words. Photo- 
graphs used for illustrating articles only. We 
report On manuscripts in two weeks and pay on 
acceptance.” 

Live Stories, 627 West 43rd St., New York 
City. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We are not 
in the market for material for Live Stories, as 
that magazine is now appearing as a quarterly, 
consisting of several issues of our other publica- 
tions, bound in a Live cover.” 





Fashionable Dress, 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Frances L. Scher. Issued monthly ; 
$3.00 a year; 35c a copy. “We publish subjects 
of entertaining interest to women; home enter- 
tainments of a unique character; beauty hints, 
calisthenics, charm developments; personality in 
dress; home decorations; fashions. No poems 
or photographs are used. Reports on all manu- 
scripts within thirty days. Our usual rate of 
payment is two cents per word.” 





The Artcraft Guild, 306 Minor Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., “is in the market for clever four or 
eight-line verses for Christmas, New Year, Valen- 
tine, birthday and other greeting cards, for which 
payment will be made on acceptance at from 25 
cents to $1.00 a line. Verses should be witty and 
sophisticated rather than sentimental. Return 
envelope must be enclosed if return of wunac- 
cepted verse is desired.” 





The National Writers’ Syndicate, Co-operative. 
“We criticise and collaborate, then submit and 
market on shares. We will examine manuscripts 
of very short stories, sketches, jingles, jokes, etc., 
and will shape all meritorious ones for the mar- 
ket. Will type hand-written manuscripts free. 
Will criticise all unavailables. Particulars for 
stamp. C. W. Pennington, Loveland, Okla. 

The Paine Publishing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
publishers of entertainments and plays, “wants 
some clever one-act, two-act and three-act plays 
for adults for presentation by High Schools, 
Churches and Clubs. Cash paid upon acceptance 
of manuscripts.” (Continued on page 54) 
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UNSOLD MSS. WANTED 


Thousands of writers know the 
1 " high quality of A. W. B. Service. 


Have you any unsold manuscripts? 
Would you like to make them sal- 
able? Or, to have us sell for you? 

2. Send us any of your unsold MSS. 
(up to 5000 words) with $3.50, and 
we will give you a 500-700 word 
Expert Analytical Report with real 
suggestions worth more than $10.00. 
This Offer is for Now! 


AMERICAN WRITERS’ BUREAU, Wayne, Pa. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 
FRANCES E. LANGSTON 

Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 














WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 


It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 














HOW TO MAKE $10 EVERY DAY 
WITH YOUR KODAK 
By Paul Glenn Holt 


“Financial independence, a chance to work where 
you please, a system workable anywhere in the world, 
these things may be had within the compass of a fold- 
ing camera, in the hands of an AMATEUR.” 

Says the author, “I HAD to find, and DID find im- 
mediately, a STEADY, LIVING INCOME EVERY 
DAY.” This book is worth hundreds of dollars to any- 
body who takes up the work and follows directions 
contained in it. 


Postpaid in boards $1.59—Paper covers $1.10 


Descriptive circulars free on request 


R. SNYDER, Publisher, 
18 Derne St., Boston, Mass. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS 


The Cream of More Than a Hundred Manuscripts 


for WRITERS and BOOK LOVERS 

Including Book Plates of Famous Men and Women 
Post Paid $1.00. Order now and receive FREE a | 
Brochure of Original and Distinctive Book Plates_ 

SILVER MAIL SERVICE, Dept. 12 
6327 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











MRS. C. A. BOWEN, 
Ransom, Kansas. 


I want all kinds of typing. Professional 
work. Revision and criticism of manu- 
script at special rates. Prompt, personal 
service by a college student. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES | 


The kind that SELL--You can do it. 
This unusual book will guide you. 


OU cannot read 
the first few pages 

of this “‘different”’ text 
book without begin- 
ning to realize why its 
author has helped so 
many others to suc- 
ceed as she herself has. 
Miss Bridgart goes 

| 

| 

















right to the practical 
side of short-story 
writing, her own spe- 
cial field, in a way that 
is a revelation to new 
writers and a help 
also, to those of experi- 
ence. She knows what 
magazine editors want. 
She can save you time, 
labor and expense, and 
show you how to make 
your offerings com- 
mand ready markets. 

“‘How to Write Short Stories’’ graphically explains the con- 
struction of the plot; the choosing of a theme, style, suspense, 


characterization, ete., etc., in eighteen interesting chapters. 
The kind of book no coming writer should be without. 


FREE—With a Year’s Subscription 


—or $1 without. Attractively bound in grey cloth. The coupon 
below will bring you this valuable key ™ Rca success. Just | 
check which offer you desire—and do it | 


cea ee 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed is M. 0., currency or check for..... | 
$2 to cover a year's subscription to WRITER’ 8 DIGEST | 
and a copy of “‘How to Write Short Stories.’ | 


CJ $1 for a copy of “How to Write Short Stories’’ only. 
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NO INFANT PRODIGY 


When Sax Rohmer, most skilled of vil- 
lain makers, was visiting his publishers, 
Doubleday, Page & Company at Country 
Life Press recently, he was asked if he was 
an infant prodigy. The author of “Dr. Fu 
Manchu,” “Bat Wing,” and many other 
histories of fascinating villains, stoutly de- 
nied the allegation. He did not, he asserts, 
produce any poetry—or prose—worthy of 
mention up to the date of his fourth birth- 
day. However, his literary activities did 
begin fairly early. His first short story, 
“The Man in the White Hat,” (humorous) 
was written some time during his early 
school days and rejected by every periodical 
published in Great Britain. He had fallen 
under the spell of Mark Twain. “The Man 
in the White Hat” was the outcome. The 
manuscript, neatly written, in length 5,000 
words, collected a varied crop of printed 
refusal forms. The boy became inspired to 
obtain a complete set of these. As a re- 
sult, at the age of nineteen, he had one 
wall of his “den” papered with a design 
made up of editorial regrets. Mr. Rohmer 
has many vocations. He is also an artist 





and a composer of concert lyrics. 


A NEWSPAPER APPREN- 
TICESHIP 


(Continued from page 25) 


While in college I wrote some things 
which were considered rather promising, 
and when I first started in newspaper work 
it was said that I had a style which was in- 
teresting and somewhat original. I worked 
for several years as a reporter. Then came 
the round of the desks—assistant city edi- 
tor, night city editor, Sunday editor. There 
was no longer any time to write ; for months 
at a time I didn’t touch a typewriter. | 
write only occasionally now, for that 
matter. 

My training of late years has all been the 
training of the editor, rather than that of 
the writer, and while I believe I can select 
stories and plan features with a percentage 
of error not much higher than that of the 
next man, it would doubtless be impossible 
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Lear n potogrer 


for me to write so well as some of those 
authors whose work I reject; it would cer- 
tainly be impossible to write as well as a 
great many authors whose work I accept. 
Thus has newspaper work done for me. 

This bteak picture of journalism is 
painted not to keep all with a desire to write 
out of the profession entirely, but merely 
to reveal its lurking dangers. Also, I 
would point out, I am not warning against 
journalism as a profession, but merely of 
the pitfalls before the prospective writer 
who hopes to secure his preliminary train- 
ing in a newspaper office. 

Unquestionably the newspaper reporter 
has an excellent opportunity to secure a 
cross sectional view of life as it is. Crime, 
mystery, intrigue, adventure, love—all are 
flashed upon the screen of the reporter’s 
experience. He may study human nature— 
the most fascinating study in the world— 
under diverse and varying conditions. He 
sees men—and women—at their best and 
worst. Very valuable training, one would 
say, for the man who is planning to write. 

And it is very valuable training, very 
helpful training, provided the individual 
realizes when he has had enough and quits 
at that moment. Newspaper work to the 
prospective writer is like any one of various 
stimulants. Taken in moderation it may 
be helpful; over-indulgence is certain to re- 





sult fatally. 

Probably a year and certainly not more 
than two years in a newspaper office are 
recommended for anyone with literary as- 
pirations. After that period, if circum- 
stances do not permit giving one’s complete 
attention to writing, some other work 
offering greater leisure and freedom should 
be found. This leisure and freédom must 
be utilized to the fullest, of course, for 
only by so doing will it be possible to make 
the complete break, to give oneself entirely 
to writing. 

With but few exceptions, any young man 
who pursues any course other than the one 
here outlined is unlikely to achieve even 
the most scant recognition in the field of 
literary endeavor, 







Earn fay o $10,000 a year. Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. New easy 


Al 
. Nothing Cag like it. Send at once for free 
“Op in Modern Photography” and 


book, portunit 
pret sarenita phecek oe esr obT oR” 
Dept. 736 B, 3601 Michigan A 
MARKET SUGGESTIONS 
FREE WITH TYPING 
Typing MSS., 50c per 1000 words, with 
carbon copy and letter of criticism. 
WRITERS’ AID BUREAU 
25 Nolting Block, Elgin, Illinois 







‘Inc. 


Ghicago. U.S. As 

















NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand. 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 








WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 











BOOKS 
PRINTED—PUBLISHED 


Estimates promptly furnished 


DEAN & COMPANY 


112 Fourth Ave., New York 











PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 














WRITERS AND 
CARTOONISTS 
WANTED 


for syndicate work. Do not send manu- 
scripts or cartoons before sending 4c for 
booklet telling what we need. 


THE CAPITOL SYNDICATE 
Dept. 1, 1111 Capitol Bldg. Chicago 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according tu the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 


WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 


RHYMING they begin with, in 
this Rhyming Diction- 
DICTIONARY ary they follow each 
other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
placed first in this 
book, instead of all 
words that begin with 
a as in the regular 
dictionary. 
To illustrate, let us 
‘| suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 














Cloth bound, 706 pages. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $3.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee oe oe 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $3.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Motion Picture Magazine, 175 Duffield St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Editor, Agnes Smith. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We use material only on 
the subject of motion pictures. We seldom buy 
from free-lance writers. Almost all of our ma- 
terial is contributed by staff writers or writers 
well known in the movie field. We use photo- 
graphs. We report on material within thirty 
days and pay on the fourth of the month after 
acceptance. There are no set rates.” 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. T. A. Gallagher, News 
Editor. “We are in need of radio feature stories 
to be syndicated in radio magazine sections of 
daily newspapers, these stories to be non-technical, 
topical in nature, and written with a glamorous 
or adventurous touch. To illustrate what we 
mean, a few recent stories were entitled as fol- 
lows: ‘Catching Lions with Radio, ‘Radio on 
Duty with the Ice Patrol,’ ‘Radio with the Bush- 
men, ‘Radio Phantom of Club Lake,” ‘How 
Radio is Used in Connection with the London-to- 
Paris Air Line.’ They should run to about 2,000 
words and writers will receive 50% of gross re- 
ceipts from sales to papers, whether such a sale 
be once or several times.” 





Collegian, New York City, has been absorbed 
by College Life since September, 1925. 


The Business Features Syndicate, P. O. Box 
1910, Chicago, Ill. “We are interested in all kinds 
of material dealing with successful business meth- 
ods as applied by individuals or institutions. The 
manuscript we like to see is that which tells how 
somebody —a ‘storekeeper, a manufacturer, a 
banker, a miller, or anyone else in business— 
made money or saved money by good manage- 
ment, or by a novel method of display, by an 
unusual advertising plan, by simplifying his line, 
or by expanding it, by altering his delivery service, 
by rearranging his stock, or through any of the 
thousand and one devices by which business men 
increase their incomes and reduce their expendi- 
tures. What we want are accounts of methods 
which have proved successful in one business, 
and which can be applied with success to other 
lines of business. We cannot use essays, or de- 
scriptions of plans which the writer thinks might 
work well. Manuscripts should always contain 
the names and addresses of persons or firms 
whose methods are described. And they should 
state carefully just what benefits were obtained, 
whether in number of articles sold, increased 
turnover, dollars and cents profit, etc. It should 
be remembered that a retailer is anyone who 
sells goods direct to the consumer. This includes 
not only jewelry stores, boot and shoe establish- 
ments, dry goods stores, etc., but also photog- 
raphers, gasoline stations, garages, and the like. 
Verse and humor will be considered, provided 
there is a strong business slant. We cannot use 
material which the writer has sold elsewhere. 
Payment varies with the worth of the matter 
submitted. We usually prefer to make an offer.” 
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Southwest Merchant Economist and Drygoods- 
main, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. “We are in 
immediate need of articles on shoe and men’s 
wear merchandising, the shorter the better. Wel- 
come illustrated stuff, and successful idea stories; 
length preferred, 50 to 600 words—if unusually 
good, longer. Short illustrated items dealing with 
any phase of store operation or merchandising 
are always needed. Displays with real merchan- 
dising ideas back of them, photos of store events, 
unusual departments, ads featuring unusual sales, 
and a thousand other features that retail stores 
present to the trained writer can be written up 
in 50 to 400 words and find a ready sale here 
when they are good. We pay on acceptance, one 
to one and one-half cents a word, $2.50 for photos 
($1.50 up if poor), and $1 for ads or other illus- 
trations.” 





Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 176 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass. “It is well to bear in mind 
in submitting verses and sentiments, that this is 
strictly a high-grade, dignified, steel engraved and 
die stamped line and that these cards are bought 
by people of mature years and of education and 
refinement. On account of the line not being 
cheap, juvenile subjects are not appropriate, such 
as Santa Claus, Christmas Stocking and Children, 
the same applies to jokes. The best verses 
are epigrammatic. The best sentiments are four 
lines of verses, sometimes six lines, and not 
over eight lines, or a short piece of prose is 
equally good. Sentiments may be submitted to 
this company any time and should be addressed 
to Editor. All sentiments approved are paid for 
when accepted at 25 cents a line. Sentiments not 
accepted are returned. This concern does not 
promise to publish the writer’s name with the 
sentiment nor to send copies of the sentiment to 
the writer when published. Materials reported 
on at once. Payment of 25c a line and up is 
made on acceptance.” 


The Gammadion, Birmingham, Ala. Editor, 
Jack Nelson. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a year; 25c 
a copy. “We use poems and have no limitations 
as to form. We offer yearly prize contests.” 





College Life, 9 W. 20th St., New York City. 
Editor, N, L. Pines. Issued monthly; $1.00 a 
year; 10c a copy. “We can use flapper-colle- 
giate, short, snappy, essentially humorous stories, 
not longer than 350 words, for which we pay 
one cent a word, on acceptance.” 





Johnson Publishing Co., 5428 So. Wells, Chicago, 
Ill. “We-are publishers of the ‘50 best’ yearly 
books. We are going to publish a book of 50 
best poems of 1926, another of 50 best stories of 
1926, another titled 50 best articles of 1926, and 
another containing 50 best songs of 1926. These 
will net be reprints of any of those already pub- 
lished, but will be, in our opinion, the 50 best 
manuscripts received by us either by new or pro- 
fessional writers. We are anxious to look over 
any manuscripts, as we wish to select from a vast 
assortment. We will take the next eight months 
to look over and select the best, and bind same.” 

(Continued on page 58) 





Test 


Dr. Burton 


ANALY 
interesting 
an expert 


to you. 





your while to train for authorship. No obligation 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
366 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


your Story-writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a suc- 
cessful writer and not realize it. If you 
have the natural qualities of mind re- 
quired, then by proper training under Dr. 
Burton you will be able to perfect your 
style and technique, develop plots, and 
produce splendid salable stories. 
SIS TEST FREE. Send today for this 


Analysis Test, and try it. You will receive 
critic’s frank opinion whether it is worth 








particulars. 


is the name of a book of fifty original short stories to 
be published soon by a group of collaborating authors. 
A few more contributors are needed. If interested in 
a real proposition, send four cents in stamps for full 


TALES OF TODAY 


Address the Editor: 
WILLIAM B, EDMONDSON 
Alluwe, Oklahoma 








$1.75; 


Script, 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTING 
Cards—Personal or Business—100, 75c; 300, 
500, $2.25; 1000, $3.75. Choice of 
Stationery—Name and address printed on 

200 Sheets and 100 Envelopes, $1.00. 
PEN ART STUDIO, Portland, Ind. 


Old English or Gothic types. 











“REID 
Roll toda 


surpassed. Purchase, therefore, a Reid 


ing Word Roll R. No. 0001—‘Where the 
Copra Palms Do Grow,” Waltz. Special 
price $1.00. 


Drawer ‘‘Z’’ Ancon, C. Z., Panama 


-ROLLS” may be equalled but not 


y for your Player Piano by order- 


CHAS. Ps REID 














Typed, Revised and Marketed 


Write for information or submit manuscript for esti- 
mate without any obligation to you. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


NELLIE F. REHBEIN 








105 W. Wilson St. Streator, Ill. 
AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 


guaranteed. 


mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 


FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 


RENA C. VAN CISE 











Manuscripts 


postage. Sp 





DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


manner that is sure to please by 50c per 1000 
words, including carbon copy an pay 


ARTHUR J. LABELL 
6032 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





typed in proper technical form in a 


ment of return 
ecial rate on ten thousand words or more. 
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FRANKLIN YOUNG HARPER 


experienced in teaching in the public schools of this 
state, would like to help you prepare your work for 
editorial consideration. Neat, accurate typing, with 
minor corrections, 50c per 1000 words. This will 
include one carbon copy. Address: 


FRANKLIN YOUNG HARPER 
P. O. Box 36, Ozark, Illinois. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neat, Accurate, Prompt and 
Efficient Service 
JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Box 87, Cary, N. C. 














DON’T MISS THE JULY ISSUE 


It will contain a mighty interesting and 
helpful article by James Knapp Reeve, entitled: 
THE PAST, THE PRESENT, and THE 
FUTURE—of writing. 


DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF sO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, oe all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience t< 
be practical. Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or rea Send me a opt of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 


mail, postpaid. 
DE Gide Ghd nts cordeaeeeretvbernseueterekbonvaes 




















STOMACH cxns 


Indigestion, Colic, Pain in Right Side, Gall- 
Trouble. Everything failed, even 2 operations, 
before finding help I’ll tell you about FREE. 


MADELINE E. UNGER, 
Dept. E-204, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, IIl. 


INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 20) 

Everybody who goes abroad writes at 
least one travel letter or article. Each one 
of us has the intuitive feeling that we are 
seeing something that no one else has ever 
seen before and that we ought to tell the 
world about it. So the few travel maga- 
zines are glutted with material from a high 
percentage of all tourists. They describe 
the Roman Forum, the Piazza San Marco 
at Venice, St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome, 
Vesuvius in eruption, the leaning tower of 
Pisa, and the tomb of Napoleon. Well, it 
so happens that these have been described 
and told about ever since there were maga- 
zines. Every great writer has taken a hack 
at them. It is old stuff. 

I made the mistake once with all the 
others. That is part of our education. Now, 
I write about the “little” things abroad and 
leave the big things for better men and less 
experienced to write about. 

So I go about with a note book. To date 
I have filled five of them. In them I have 
written down the human story of stalking 
lodgings in Bloomsbury, London, seeing 
Shakespeare’s burial church at Stratford- 
on-Avon, in the moonlight, a little bovine 
boating trip up the Thames at Hampton 
Court, the Pig Market at Chigwell, how I 
was allowed to see a Christmas pudding out 
in Buckinghamshire, the life of the wax 
images in the show windows at Marseilles, 
a night at an inn in Villefranche-sur-Mer, 
the Cafe de Paris at Monte Carlo, the 
waterfront at Genoa. I think there is a 
savory Pot Boiler in every one of them. 

The great secret of this pot boiling is 
hard work. I find I average six hours a 
day at it; 20,000 words a month—traveling 
or standing still. 


*“DETTER—a thousand times better— 

than all the material wealth the world 
can give is a love for the best books; such 
a love is an introduction to the truest kings 
and queens of earth, and blesses and en- 
riches us by the sacred companionship of 
the choicest spirits in their supremest mo- 
ments.”—Frank V. Irish. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A 
MAGAZINE 
(Continued from page 21) 

for a national magazine of humor to be 
used in place of Ziff’s. A young chap, 
Morris Jones, of Providence, R. I., sug- 
gested America’s Humor. This name stuck 
with the publisher of Ziff’s, and the first 
issue under the new name has made its 
appearance on the stands. 

Harry Stephen Keeler of Arkansas Trav- 
eler and Ten-Story Book fame has taken 
over the editorial reins, but Bill Ziff con- 
tinues to wield his caustic pen in an edi- 
torial way. Without fear or favor he 
writes as he feels, inviting criticism, favor- 
able or unfavorable. 

All of which leads us to the question: 
“Can a magazine become a large success in 
point of circulation, carrying the name of 
its founder and publisher ?” 

Collier's Weekly seems to be gaining 
daily prestige. Hearst’s Magazine has sus- 
pended or combined with Cosmopolitan. 
What has become of Pearson’s? Frank A. 
Munsey never reached the circulation figures 
with Munsey’s that he did with Argosy-All- 


Story. Harper's and Scribner’s enjoy com- 
fortable circulation. Leslie’s is dead. 
Hampton’s was a financial debacle. How 


many publishers then have succeeded in 
popularizing their own name to the extent 
that they could cope successfully with na- 
tional magazine institutions reaching mil- 
lions monthly? McCall’s and . 





THE HEART OF A LITERARY 
NOVICE 


By AILEEN GAGE 


He looks upon his manuscript 
With pleasure and emotion ; 
He sees therein the efforts 
Of his heart’s sincere devotion. 


But when he tries to sell it, 
And editors refuse, 

Oh, then his heart flops over 
And settles in his shoes. 


But if, by chance, he does sell 
A product of his pen, 
However small the check may be, 
His heart comes up again. 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St. New York City 


AUTHOR'S AID 


I prepare MSS. for the publisher, 
type them, etc. 
Mailing Service Available. 


BERYL M. JOHNSON, Hollis Center, Me. 











TYPEWRITING 


Specializi in MSS. q 1000 ds 50c, 
> sy peony eg 2c. Work, is ay oo fine ptr mf bead 
paper, including one carbon copy. Typewriting of 
any kind solicited. 
VERONICA LOCKE 

Wayland, N. Y. 





Box 643 


Master-Thoughts 


Just From the Press, 
The Ideal Book for Writers, 
Teachers and Thinkers. 

















A Composite work of two hundred 
master minds condensed, harmonized 
and combined with Live Phrases culled 
from “1001” authors. 

Not a mere quotation book. Something 
new, inspiring, thrilling and 
entertaining. 

On 5 Days’ Approval. 

Only $1.60, cloth; $2.50, Nu-leather; 
delivered. 


Free Information. Live Distributors 
Wanted. 








The Imperial Publishing Co. 
Shafer Block, - Canton, Ohio 
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In A Sh hai Dentist’s Offi 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 
NE OF MY STUDENTS, a young newspaper and dates if you want them. It is the most un- 
man, recently sold his first short story. The plot usual evidence I have had of the usefulness to 

of the story was worked out as a part of our study writers of my textbook, but it is not the most em- 
of the psychology of drama. The $150 he received phatic. 
after writing under my guidance only three months h 
made him feel that life had its points after all. The fy publishers have just informed me that, in 
editor asked him to come to see him and they spite of the short time it has been on sale, fifty-one 
talked over other stories. leading universities and colleges are using it as a 

“Let’s do it again,” said this writer to me; the class-room text, the University of Michigan, for 
success of that story has proved to me absolutely unatance, Wenig TL0 copies. 
that you’ve got the right dope.” Homer Croy, author of “West of the Water 

“I’m glad you’re convinced,” I replied; “I’m Tower,” a best seller of two years ago, writes me 
used to scepticism; but I’m curious to know how that he thinks “Narrative Technique” the best work 
you ever decided to begin study with me. = fictional technique he one ae =~ eo 

= - «i. urton, veteran university “ngiish teacher, note 

pice pmiled and said: “My wife really is fesponsi-  [ecturet and poet; Professor C.T- Copeland: of the 
My wife one day picked up your textbook, pea English Department of Harvard University; Mr. 
tive Technique,’ in the waiting room of her dentist. Maxwell Aley, Fiction Editor of the Woman’s 
For years I had been struggling with fiction with- Home Companion; Barrett Willoughby, novelist, 
out success. She sympathized, wanted to help me, and many others have very kindly written me their 
and, after examining your book, decided that you appreciation of the value of “Narrative Techique” 
must be just the person I needed to give me the to the serious students of the art of fiction writing. 
fundamental training in the art that I lacked. This Lastly: I think (now that I’ve “got the returns”) 
conviction of hers was one of the chief reasons for that it isa good book myself! I can get results 
our leaving China and coming on to New York. adh it. ‘Saas get results too with it, without 

This is a little “true story’? concerning my text- an instructor, if you're any kind of a student. I’ll 
book in short-story technique. You can have names be glad to mail you a copy for $2.50 plus postage. 

Thomas H. Uzzell 
Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author stories 
in Saturday Evening Post, etc. 
s 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
& “ 














WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages — Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume by 
means of a special plan whereby the whole English 
language is arranged according to the rhyming 
ualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so much to the suc- 
cess of your ideas. 

Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 

Name 


Address 




















THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


The Chicagoan, a new bi-weekly, has made its 
appearance in May. “It is to be a_ high-class 
periodical. In general appearance it will be in 
harmony and on a parity with any national maga- 
zine publication in editorial contents, fiction, arti- 
cles, illustrations and topography. The Chicagoan 
will be for Chicagoans. Its circulation will be 
confined to Chicago and its environs within a 
radius of fifty miles. It is proposed to make 
The Chicagoan a smart, breezy, highest quality 
periodical. The Chicagoan will embrace brilliant 
viewpoints on current events, give ‘informative’ 
information as to ‘who’s who’ and ‘what’s what’ 
in Chicago. The following departments will be 
embraced: Editorials, anecdotes, wit gaiety, 
theatres, rendezvous, concerts, exhibitions, art, 
book reviews, architecture, interior decorating, 
drawings and illustrations, sports and specialties. 
The Chicagoan’s chief function will be that of a 
reporter procuring news of informative value as 
well as entertaining value. Contributions, manu- 
scripts, etc., which are submitted, will be given 
careful consideration.” 

The Voice, 720 N. Sycamore St., North Man- 
chester, Ind. “We are in need of poems for 
children, as well as all kinds of poems. We ex- 
pect to add a department of poems for children.” 
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Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc., Newspaper Syndicate, 
of New York City, has moved into larger quar- 
ters at 373 Fourth Avenue. “We are in the 
market for tabloid short stories to run not more 
than 1,200 words in length, for which we pay 
$5.00 apiece on publication. We are also in the 
market for humorous sketches not to exceed 500 
words, for jokes, epigrams, humorous verse, and 
drawings. We consider good novels suitable for 
serialization, and will handle the syndicate rights 
of suitable material of this nature, as well as 
market short stories and novelettes. We have so 
many demands from magazine editors and pub- 
lishers for good material that we can dispose of 
a variety of writings not suitable for syndication. 
All manuscripts should be accompanied by return 
postage.” 

Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Homer Eaton Keyes. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are desirous of ob- 
taining authoritative articles on almost any aspect 
of collecting. Such articles may be intended for 
either the beginner or the expert. It is important, 
however, that the writer is sure with which of 
the two he is concerned. Any article written for 
us should be authoritative. Opinions may, and 
should be, those of the author. If his opinion 
differs from that of established authority, so much 
the better; but his reasons should be given; and 
he should, in footnotes, cite books, pamphlets or 
historical references very clearly, by title, date of 
publication, and page. Few contributors will care 
to go to the expense of securing photographic 
illustrations before certain of the acceptance of 
an article. A list of suggested illustrations, how- 
ever, should accompany manuscript submitted. 
Such a list should indicate the nature of pieces 
to be photographed, their location, and the means 
of securing photographs. Pictures of objects in 
private collections are preferable to those from 
museum exhibits. The editor will be pleased to 
examine manuscripts or to correspond with pos- 
sible contributors who have specific suggestions 
to make. But the editor cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted or for their return 
except where sufficient postage is supplied. We 
report immediately on manuscripts and pay, on 
publication, one and a half cents a word.” 

The American Florist, 60 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Published weekly ; $1.00 per year. 

‘This is a newspaper, covering the Floricultural 
field, something new to the trade field, although 
The American Florist is in its forty-first year. 
Reports on the market, wholesale and _ retail, 
from all large centers, written in news style, are 
used. Items of interest to florists will include 
special window displays, merchandising ideas, ad- 
vertising campaigns, etc. News stories of flower 
shows and personalities are always welcome, 
especially when accompanied by photos. Inter- 
views with growers, especially those who are 
propagating new flowers, will be given considera- 
tion. Payment is made on publication, but since 
we are a weekly, this is quite prompt.” Otin 
Joslin is editor. siege 

Illustrated Current News, New Haven, Conn. 
Editor, B. A. Kiernan. “We use photos of na- 
tional interest, such as very large fires, sporting 
events, etc, size 8x10. We pay $3.00 per photo, 
on acceptance.” (Continued on page 62) 
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you our big 
Free Catal 


about the World’s Best Free complete course 
Typewriters. in Touch Typewriting. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
os4 V w. Randolph &t., Dept. 1236, Chicago 


TO MAY FIRST 


WRITERS from 25 States, Hawaii, Canada and 
Panama have applied for membership in the League. 
How’s that? What about you? Write for free and 
full particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ LEAGUE 


(Incorporated) ; R 
305 Monroe Street, Detroit, Mich. 























“SCENARIO SECRETS” 


The Complete Course in Scenario Writing at "ast. 
Secrets of All Ten Kinds of Scenarios by Studio 
Expert. Learn Why You Failed, and Many New 
Chances for Money and Fame. Course of “Secrets” 
sold outright this month for only $3. 


EFFICIENCY CO. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





College Station, 








THE INK-POT . STUDIO 
Writers’ Critics 
Can you sell what you write? 
If not, let us help you. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
P. O. Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 

















IF YOU WRITE— 


My Free Introductory Offer will interest you. Some- 
thing new. A different proposition. Send for full 
particulars today. No obligation. If you want your 
manuscripts typed in correct technical form, send 
them to me. Carbon copy free. 1000 words, 60c; 
poems, 2c per line. 

EARNEST C. NEAL 


207 East Broadway, Irvine, Ky. 











TYPING OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


Prompt, efficient service by one who is experienced 
in manuscript preparation. 
50c per M words—Poems, 2c per line. 


MURIEL ALDEN 
507 Genesee Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 














AUTHOR'S TYPIST, MSS. 


neatly typed 50c per 1000 words, includ- 
ing one carbon copy, minor corrections, 
and partial criticism. 

Address H. M. WARD, 
625 Main St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a _ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of ‘it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


WE Scunsccdesteoses SébuteS CeeSbCNeeteceueerNSe 


CY. ccccccccvccccccccccscccccs MERE s ccc cccccccces 


(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Waitgr’s Dicsst.) 











THE FIRST RULE OF SUCCESS 
(Continued from page 24) 


“What is your favorite short story or 
novel? Why do you like it? Try to recall 
the moment when you finished your first 
reading. of it. Analyze that moment. Do 
you remember when you finished the last 
page of “Robinson Crusoe” or “David Cop- 
perfield” or “Ivanhoe”? What made it a 
great moment? Certainly you were im- 
pressed, not by the facts you learned, the 
convictions you discovered or the pictures 
you saw, but rather by the thrill of ad- 
venture, by glowing admiration for a hero, 
or by a romantic desire to emulate the chiv- 
alrous deeds of some armor-plated knight. 
You were detached as by some magic from 
your immediate surroundings, your body 
was relaxed, suffused with emotions; you 
wondered, were amazed, terrified, en- 
thralled, uplifted, inspired—you were, «en 
a word, more or less hypnotized by the emo- 
tional effect of the story. 

The excitement-producing elements in 
these books is not accidental. The very 
greatest masters of fiction organize their 
whole thinking processes around this spe- 
cific purpose—to thrill you. Guy de Mau- 
passant, believed by many to be the greatest 
master of the short story, in writing of his 
idea of his audience, said: “The public is 
composed of numerous groups who cry to 
us: ‘Console me, amuse me, make me sad; 
make me sympathetic; make me dream; 
make me laugh; make me shudder ; make me 
weep; make me think.’” When you visit 
Pare Monceau in Paris, you will see a 
memorial to de Maupassant, a marble bust 
of the author, beneath which sits a sculp- 
tured woman, a book open in her hand, a 
far-away look in her eyes, and her whole 
body surrendered to the emotional effect 
of one of the master’s stories. 

In our own day, Conrad, after completing 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus”, wrote the 
following statement of the purpose of his 
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_ Such an appeal to be effective must be an 
impression conveyed through the senses, and, 
in fact, it cannot be made in any other way, 
because temperament, whether individual or 
collective, is not amenable to persuasion. All 
art, therefore, appeals primarily to the senses, 
and the artistic aim, while expressing itself 
in written words, must also make its appeal 
through the senses if its high desire is to 
reach the secret spring of responsive emotions. 
Again and again I hear students, when 
faced with the aridity, the banality of their 
writings, say: “Oh, I know something a 
lot worse than that, but it isn’t printable.” 
Perhaps it isn’t printable, but that is no rea- 
son why it should not be used. The very 
fact that they guard these “unprintable 
scandals” with such jealous terror is fairly 
certain proof that more emotional associa- 
tions are gathered about them than about 
anything else in their lives. As soon as they 
make up their minds to use these “terri- 
ble secrets” their work invariably improves. 
The first rule of success in doing any- 
thing is to know clearly what you want to 
do. With the fiction writer, this first pre- 
occupation should be what he is going to 
do to the feelings of his reader. If you have 
a clear vision of this, you have a sound be- 
ginning not only for the formation of your 
plot, but for its effective elaboration into a 
beautiful and important story. 





“LTE who will not reason is a bigot; he 
who cannot, is a fool, and he who dares 
not is a slave.”—Byron. 











Send Sor, pao ‘Book. Giving § interesti:  Seteemetion and vital Yacte—just what 
you want to know about adverti 
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TYPEWRITING 
and THAT SELLS. 
oT a THAT THAT MARK OF DISTINC- 
TION WHICH MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY 
TYPED POSSESS MAY BE YOURS 
Mss., 75c per thousand words. Free carbon. 
2c a line. Revision at special rates. 
I, M. DURKEE 
Walled Lake, Mich. 


Poems, 


R. F. D. No. 2, 














YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 














THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Whe Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a m —. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. Se 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that euch a m ine com- 


ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 @ year 


Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 








construction, punctuation, and diction. 
manner; then 
editors. 


that comes to my Service. 


RATES ree  Sarrreen: 
for book-lengths of 30.000 words or more. 


RATES FOR REVISION: 


edito 
petting a: OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 


Outing, etc., 





‘“‘Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much”’ 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. 
page letter, pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision 
of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough 
in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 

This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript 
My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer 
—but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

$1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c 
Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them in finished form for the 
rs. The rate for this service is found by adding 50% to the rates for criticism. 

with one carbon copy): 75¢ a thousand words; poetry, 2e a 


BATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond paper, 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 


T. C. O7YDONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


First he received a three- 


for each additional thousand—special rates 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
esk T, 








22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 














Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
one. This penetheal Aock will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 
fication” is the most 
complete and practical 
book written on the 
principles of poetry 
and composition of all 
verse forms. Edwin 
Markham says: “You 
certainly have swept 
into one volume all of 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


the chief facts con- 


cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 


one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gill Metersand the Stanza; 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. Blank Verse, Dramat- 

ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sonnet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the. problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 

‘ou can build up your poem into suitable stanza 
fenathe: in short, you will understand “the language 
of poetry.’ 


gg DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—Please send me a copy g “The Art of Versifi- 
cation,”’ for which I enclose $2 (M. 0., check or currency). 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 

The Banker’s Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, A. C. McPhail. Issued monthly; 
$5.00 a year; 50c a copy. “This is essentially a 
magazine of bank methods. Its appeal is primarily 
to the bank executive, in presenting to him tried 
and tested plans that have been used with success 
in other institutions and that will be helpful to 
him in building the business of his own bank or 
reducing costs of operation internally. We are 
always in the market for articles describing how 
banks in specific instances have been enabled to 
reduce operational costs through adopting new 
accounting methods of different types, or articles 
describing new business-getting innovations. Arti- 
cles of general banking interest will also be con- 
sidered, as will fiction with a ban‘ setting. The 
Banker’s Monthly is published by Rand McNally 
& Co., which also publishes the Bankers’ Service 
Bulletin. This latter publication is devoted largely 
to the bank equipment angle and is in the market 
for material describing time-saving and cost- 
cutting devices in use by banks throughout the 
country. The rates for both publications is one 
cent per word, payable upon publication.” 





Industrial Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo, Editor, E. A. Weishaar. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy. “We use illustrated feature 
articles, not exceeding two thousand words, on 
any subject that appeals to the average reader— 
illustrated ‘make- it-yourself’ articles; recent in- 
ventions in radio; auto; household conveniences. 
We do not use stories, poetry or humor. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within one week. As a 
rule, we pay on publication, one cent a word 
and $1.50 to $3.00 for photos.” 

Heme Arts and Industries, Brethren, Michigan. 
Editor, Mrs. L. G. P. Potter. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a philanthropic 
journal, aiming to help shut-ins. We want true 
accounts of people who have made a living or 
increased their incomes without leaving home, 
or while handicapped, with an 800-word limit. 
Just now we want line drawings or good sharp 
photographs suitable for cover designs in one or 
two colors. We report on material within a week. 
Recently we have been paying in subscriptions 
or advertising space.”_____ 

True Story, True Romances, True Experiences 
and Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. “We use first person stories only. Signa- 
tures indicating authorship are not used in these 
four magazines. Manuscripts submitted to any 
of these magazines are also considered for our 
other publications and the stories are illustrated 
with pictures made in our own studio. At this 
particular time we are looking for some true 
stories of from two thousand to five thousand 
words and could also make use of interesting 
short material of eight hundred to one thousand 
five hundred words. Usually, however, we prefer 
that writers of true stories let the story tell itself 
instead of trying to confine it to a definite com- 
pass or a certain number of words. Avoid pad- 
ding, by all means, but be sure to tell all the 
interesting facts concerned with the story. We 
pay two cents a word for all stories which are 
accepted.” 
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WHAT TO WRITE AND WHERE 
TO SELL IT 


(Continued from page 31) 


manuscripts are considered from the direct 
standpoint of endeavoring to get original 
entertaining material for the reading public ; 
and material that is new, not along shop- 
worn lines, and such as will add to the joy 
of living, to an understanding of life and to 
a knowledge of the motives that govern the 
actions of people. For this latter the qual- 
ity of realism, of verisimilitude, is a first 
necessity in their fiction. They have few 
arbitrary rules by which manuscripts are 
judged. The one great query is whether it 
is a thing that the great reading public, to 
which the Fawcett magazines appeal, will 
care for, and which will uphold the tradi- 
tions and purposes that animate their effort. 


CONSOLATION 
By C. A. Roacu 


Its folds I earnestly desire, 
More wisdom without a doubt, 

lo you and to those and all that may, 
Send me my Wrirer’s DiceEst today. 


It hurls to you without fear or pain, 
A something we so admire, 

It gives only the best on a day of rest, 
Which leaves us to acquire. 


So here’s to you dear friend of mine, 
\With your wont’s, dont’s and Y’s, 

\nd what I say, let come what may, 
"Tis a truth that never dies. 


THE DAWN OF FAME 


Once, at a dinner, a lady said to Lord 
Northcliffe : 

“Thackeray awoke one morning and 
found himself famous.” 

“When that morning dawned,’ Lord 
Northcliffe answered, “Thackeray had been 
writing eight hours a day for fifteen years. 
The man who wakes up and finds himself 
famous, madam, hasn’t been asleep.” —Lon- 
don Opinion. 





SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 


“Quality Typing Service” 


1 Revisinc — Tyt 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 
Boyd Avenue 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Carefully typed, correctly prepared for publication. 
Best quality service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
today for information and prices. 

BURNS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3117 Clinton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











RITERS OF BOOKS 


We produce large or small editions of books attractive- 
ly. Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete print- 
ing and publishing service for writers including sales 


assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COPY 
of our book “Cashing in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway. Los Angeles.  Dept.! 22. 











PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and A any process. No order too to at- 
tention. ed. We publish a book containing 
much ened 7 Me, for ‘he new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


Established 1876 


meow? ZIMMERMAN 43% 











Poems Revised—Melodies Composed 
FREE orchestration for short time only. 


We will revise, typewrite, and put melody to your poem for $3.00. 
This is in proper shape to send A. publishers. Piano parts $10.00. 
Free orchestration with piano $ a_ sho’ ime : rk 
guaranteed. L etthe writer of PoTAKE ME BACK TO MY HOME 
SWEET HOME.” “I’M ALWAYS HAPPY,” “I'VE GOT THOSE 
DIXIE BLUES,” etc., start you RIGHT at song-writing. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU, Box 53, Toledo, Ohio. 











FREE ORCHESTRATION 

to all piano parts, on request, if made by me from your poem. 
FREE examination of poems. FREE melody to your poem. FREE 
BOOKLET on ae writing with your first cash order, on request. 
Revision of $1.00. Piano part, $10.00. Send at once for 
complete in brmetion. All piano parts guaranteed first-class or 
$10.00 refunded, keeping only $1.00 for | cee of poem. It pays 
to start RIGHT with a recognized compos 

LUTHER A. CLARK 
Music Composer and Publisher 

Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 


WILBUR HALL’S 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Song poems revised, $10.00; melodies composed, $25.00; extra manu- 
script copies, $5.00 each; criticism of songs, $5.00 per song; criticism of 
fiction, $3.00 per 1,000 words. My motto: higher prices, better work. 


WILBUR HALL 


811 N. COLLEGE ST., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

















‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
@ master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED—by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of al) 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 


te use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
bres oa the devel ent of — 2 ro or Fe = 

st! ~— interest. momen wonder 
hat whet io ge to ha  aeat, Send p. This remarkable 
SAY an watch your acceptances incresse. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE SONGWRITING GAME 
(Continued from page 45) 


Never get discouraged if you are unable 
to receive a contract for an acceptance. 
Something must be wrong with your song. 
You know that old saying: “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” Well use 
and plenty of it. Maybe a piece of 
“worth while shrapnel” from your barrage 
of manuscripts will pierce one of the strong- 
holds of Tin Pan Alley for a hit. 

To be one of the successful writers in 
the song world is just like the old law of 
the jungle, “The Survival of the Fittest.” 
If you wish to be one of the survivors, you 
must be fully prepared and equipped with 
ability and material to meet them on equal 
footing. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 40) 


devoted to the impecunious circumstances 
of Lady Byron, the poet’s mother, incident 
to the frequent escapades of Byron, Jr. 
Nevertheless, sufficient time has already 
elapsed to gain a perspective of Byron’s 
work, which has so frequently in the past 
engendered a spirit of emulation in writers 
throughout the literary world. 

What Kipling would refer to, as another 
story, will serve to show to what degree 
emulation of the great is occasionally carried. 

Von’t Hoff, noted European chemist, 
made this record in one of his diaries. 
“ -.. admire all that Byron wrote and 
admire the man himself even more. I 
even imitated some of his foibles. Byron 
kept a cat, so did I. Byron got a dog, I 
got a dog so that I was really for- 
tunate that Lord Byron did not get a don- 
key.” 

Professor Symon’s book is a noteworthy 
contribution to the historical clarification of 
the so-called Byronic legend. 

“Byron in Perspective.” By J. D. Symon. 

New York: Fred’k A. Stokes & Co, 


“LE TERATURE is the thought of think- 


ing souls.”—Carlyle. 
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Producers Seeking Good Photoplays 


IGHT now there is a great shortage of really good photoplays. Producers 





need and want new stuff, badly—are eagerly looking for worthy material 
from the ranks of the newer writers like yourself. Thousands of writers have 
the latent ability to write such photop!ays, but need only proper coaching and 


simple instruction. 


Your Opportunity — Here — Now 


You can win fame and a comfortable income — perhaps a handsome reward — by 
catering to this demand, if you have the desire and will apply the principles outlined in 


the practical, easy-to-grasp 


WRITER’S DIGEST “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING 





What the “IDEAL” Course in 
Photoplay Writing Includes: 


1. Choosing Words. 
2. Origin of the Photoplay. 
8. Development of the Modern Photo- 
play. 
4. First Requisite of the Writer. 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea. 
Gathering Material for the Story. 
7. The Story Plot. 
. Building the Plot. 
Titles—Their Importance. 
10. The Synopsis. 
11. Making the Story Real. 
12. The Use of Suspense and Surprise. 
13. Human Interest, Heart Interest, and 
Punch 
14. Development of By-Plots. 
15. Introducing Characters by Action. 
16. Making the Trial Synopsis. 
17. Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph. 
18. Value of a Distinct Title. 
19. How to Prepare Your Manuscripts. 
20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 
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READ WHAT SOME OF OUR STUDENTS 
SAY ABOUT THE W. D. “IDEAL” COURSE 


“It’s worth the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at several times 
yours.”—L, C. 

“I was certainly glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
which came by this morning’s mail. I have 
four or five other courses, but this is the 
most sensible and careful statement_I have 
seen.”-—S, M. N., Washington, D. 

“One of the best Courses I have found on 
the moregt, Worth many times the price. 
—J. L. P., Plymouth, Texas. 


which has been prepared especially to train new men and 
women to meet this demand, There is an old saying, that 
every man has at least one story in him; every man has a lot 
of stories in him—if he can only get them out. The “Ideal” 
Course tells you how to get them out—and down on paper. 
It begins at the bottom and tells you in an easy way just 
what goes to make up a story. It shows you how to 
isolate a theme from a group of incidents, and then how 
to build those incidents up around this theme into a plot; 
then adding a pinch of action and suspense and surprise 
to these other ingredients. 

THE REAL WAY IS THE “IDEAL” WAY because 
you can understand it—because it is written for the man 
and woman without previous training; because it is pre 
pared by people who have been “through the mill” and 
therefore know how to make you know what they know. 

The ‘Ideal’ Course is made up of twenty big Lessons 
Lessons so very complete that, after reading them, you can 
select your theme all by yourself; and, by following the 
Course through from start to finish, write a complete 
photoplay. Then, to finish it off with, you can follow the 
instructions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 


Special Offer—$7 for $5 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPE. AY WRITING is $5, but if this special offer 
is accepted at once, we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If you are 
already a subscriber, we will extend your subscription for 
one year from present date of expiration. 


1! PUT THIS COUPON TO WORK NOW 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I enclose (M. 0. or personal check) for $5 for which send to me by 
return mail your “IDEAL’’ COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING, and 


x sa } my subscription to THE WRITER'S DIGEST for one year. 
exten 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Regarding Market Sditing, Re- 
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October 10, 1924 Sell. Meanacerint October 11, 1924. 
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TEXT ranaerge FOR WRITERS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A cata fa PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
possible situat ny relations 7 life f Ge What They Are, and Where 
fe © to the writer By Georges Polt lran te ~ ~ ire an Jeve ent, and Rela 
y I ile Ray Price $1.50 t > Plot e S I $1.00 
88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its « 
| es and suggest for writers, Tells and s of fi 
se ‘Wea tes sting. | riting Ad R I $1.50 
ss Work Wolitae ‘Greetine THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS. 
nts. Price $1.20 ( ples set forth in “1 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every oa ae 

from the idea to the finished story Price 65c tod ade Polt Pransiates 
R 282 1 I e $2.50. 

TING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Te 


Aas 


AODERN ee WRITING—ITS 
CRAFT "SN MANSHI IP book of inst t 
a and each suc t I e $1.00 
pleted play Dimick es th rice $3.00. MES AND METERS 
THE were e BOOK.. r nvaluabl lesk F Te ~— : 
book I s rt le ling subjects 5, S es \ t 
sty 9 A Poures in Ghost Beare Wititan, ow ¢ THE WAY INTO PRINT 
Write English; The Making f t a I s 
(iran t Syntax, Rh *unctuation, and ¢ \ ive s ed I 
Joke, juveni ¢, t vovel, and WHAT EDITORS WANT. 
e $2.50. f i s tha i 
ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPAR/ y. Price 25¢ 
7eun OF MANUSCRIPTS A ection of origit THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A 


mary 


va itions Pr “e 25c 


Complete descriptive writers, on request 





p A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Ready Now: Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
of book. Price $2.50. 


5 ALEX.BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Frankuw, o. 














